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MANGAN’S POEMS.* 
«J wouLp frequently inquire, though I scarcely acknow- 
ledged the inquiry to myself, how or why it was that I should 
be valled on to sacrifice the immortal for the mortal ; to give 
away irredeemably the Promethean fire within me, for the cook- 
ing ofa beefsteak; to destroy and damn my own soul that I 
might preserve for a few miserable months or years the bodies 
of others. Often would I wander out into the fields, and groan 
to God for help: De profundis clamavi! was my continual 
cry.” These words of Mangan typify not merely the man 
himself, but unfortunately the career of many a poet, and for 
this reason we have quoted them. There are so many 
poets who are called upon continually “to sacrifice the 
immortal for the mortal.” Such men as Mangan are in a 
sense martyrs. However irregular may be their lives 
—we believe that the life of Mangan was in no sense 
vicious—there have been many who, it seems, are fated to 
burn away, and in their burning show out a glorious light. 
We have no great sympathy with what is called specifically the 
“(Qeltic” school. We believe that English poetry at its best has 
a certain Celtic element, but it is only when this magic touch is 
allied either to the Saxon directness or to the Latin culture that 
itattains to great literature. Of this the poems of Ossian are 
goodexamples. Images abound, extremely vivid, often splendid; 
but there is a certain lack of mental groundwork, so that this 
poetry leaves on the mind the impression of a moaning wind, 
—a beautiful but too indefinite rhapsody. To some extent 
this criticism applies to the verse of Mangan. At times he 
gives us the authentic thrill, that feeling of astonishment and 
delight which is proof of the real vision; but having read the 
book, the general impression left on us is that of wild beauty 
and unsatisfying lamentation. Mangan has been compared 
to Burns; but we do not think the comparison, though super- 
ficially inviting, will hold to any real extent. It is true 
enough that Burns was in many ways provincial, and that he 
appeals to Scotchmen in a way that he can never appeal to 
Englishmen. Mangan, too, is essentially Irish, not merely in 
sentiment, but in his subject-matter. So far, then, there is a 
certain resemblance. But Burns could, and often did, write 
verse of such universal appeal, charged with such human 
interest and passion, that he must be placed amongst the 
world-poets in spite of his dialect and his provincial themes. 
The same can hardly be said of Mangan. He very rarely 
touches the great human interests, he rarely speaks in that 
tongue which is the tongue of all men glorified, which trans- 
lates the unuttered into eternal form. Still, having pro- 
tested against what we believe to be an extravagant claim, we 
are free to enjoy, and enjoy greatly, verse of a most beautiful 
and high quality. Take this vision of the tall figure which 
appeared to the poet :— 


“Though years have rolled since then, yet how 
My memory thrillingly lingers 
On her awful charm, her waxen brow, 
Her pale translucent fingers, 
Her eyes that mirrored a wonder-world, 
Her mien of unearthly mildness, 
And her waving raven tresses that curled 
To the ground in beautiful wildness,” 
“Her mien of unearthly mildness.” This line is sufficient to 
stamp the author as a real poet. “The Dawning of the Day” 
is a delightful poem in which the author seems to see a 
sight of the old world, and to be bound by the old 
word-spell :— 
“ Now arose to daze my sight 
Eden spread around revived and blooming ; 
Wien .o. 5. lo! as I gazed, all passed away. 
I saw but black rocks and billows looming 
In the dim chill dawn of day.” 
We are reminded of Shelley’s image :— 
“ Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep 
To one whose dreams are Paradise 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, 
And Day peers forth with her blank eyes.” 





* The Pi i : 
Wolffe an bind of James Clarence Mangan, By L.Guiney. London: Lamson 


The following refrain is very fine and haunting :— 
* Solomon, where is thy throne? It is gone in the wind. 
Babylon, where is thy might? It is gone in the wind.” 
In the following perfect little poem we are able to compare 
Mangan with Pope,—surely a somewhat interesting oppor- 
tunity. Here are two verses from “The Poet’s Con- 
solation ” :— 
“ What tho’ no maiden’s tears ever be shed 
O’er my clay bed ; 
Yet will the generous night never refuse 
To weep its dews. 
And tho’ no friendly hand garland the cross 
Above my moss, 
Still will the dear, dear moon tenderly shine 
Down on this sign.” 
Here is Pope :— 
“ What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace 
Nor polished marble emulate thy face ? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room 
Nor hallowed dirge be muttered on thy tomb? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow 
There the first roses of the year shall blow.” 
To our mind one of the most characteristic and magical of 
Mangan’s poems is the “ Lament on the Death of Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald.” Here at least is a thrilling verse :— 
“ O’er Loch Gur, that night, once, twice, yea thrice, 
Passed a wail of anguish for the brave, 
That half-curdled into ice 
Its moon-mirroring wave. 
Then arose a many-toned wild hymn in 
Choral swell from Ogras dark ravine, 
And Mogeely’s phantom women 
Mourned the Geraldine.” 
Complaint is made that these poems are little read in England, 
and that the fame of Mangan is restricted to Ireland. 
The complaint is surely unjust; for though this book contains 
flashes of really fine poetry, still it is poetry of the Irish and 
for the Irish, and we fancy will never make a much wider 
appeal. We must except, however, that haunting elegy, 
“The Dark Rosaleen.” Here Mangan has, for the moment, 
made the yearning patriotism of his race universal, and has 
endowed it with the glow and splendour of true poetry. 
It is a poem which should be found in every representative 
anthology of English verse. 





MODERN ENGLAND.* 


Wir this sixth volume of Social England Mr. Traill brings 
the labours of himself and his staff of contributors to an 
end. The period which is reviewed in it includes the seventy 
years beginning with the victory of Waterloo and ending 
with the General Election of 1885, the last that sent back a 
united Liberal majority to Parliament. Of course there were 
very good reasons for fixing this lower limit. Yet we are in- 
clined more than once to regret it. In some departments of 
life the last twelve years have worked nothing less than a 
revolution. The Navy of 1897, for instance, is almost a new 
creation as compared with that of 1885. It was, indeed, in 
that year that, to use Mr. Stead’s expression—and Mr. Stead 
has been a very zealous champion of the cause—we began 
“the rebuilding of the English fleet by which was achieved 
the restoration of the Imperial naval supremacy.” Mr. Laird- 
Clowes, who writes the Naval section (pp. 496-509), must have 
chafed at the time restriction, for no one knows better than 
he the vastness of the change; how absolutely impossible, 
for instance, it would have been for the naval authorities of 
1885 to collect for display one hundred and fifty vessels of war, 
not one of which was obsolete, and to leave at the same timeas 
many on duty. Something of the same kind may be said about 
other things,—about the further depression of agriculture, the 
advances of science, and the change, nothing less than a revolu- 
tion, introduced into our social habits by the bicycle. Miss 
Bateson, who has to deal with education, boldly steps across 
the inconvenient limit, and for the best of reasons. The 
Government grant of 1885 was more than doubled in 1895 
(£2,867,000 as against £6,317,000), the “fee grant” account- 
ing for the greater part of the increase. (Miss Bateson, by 
the way, gives £8,409,900 as the “Government grant” for 
1893-94. In reality this sum approximately represents the 





* (1.) Social England : a Record of the Progress cs the People. By Various 
Writers, Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Vol. VI.. 1815-1885. London: 





Cassell and Co.—(2.) Social Transformations ¥ the Victorian Age: a Survey 
0 


of Court and Country. By T. H.S. Escott. London: Seeley and Oo. 
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whole expenditure, and so includes rates, subscriptions, and 
endowments. The mistake is unconsciously corrected on the 
next page.) 

The volume is divided into four chapters, each consisting of 
numerous sections. The four have titles which represent 
with a certain amount of truth the characteristics of the four 
divisions of time which they describe. To the years 1815- 
1832 is assigned the old watchword which was so great a 
favourite with the early Radicals,—‘“ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform.” “Peace” and “ Reform” explain themselves 
sufficiently. “ Retrenchment” may be conveniently illus- 
trated by the fact that the coronation of George IV. cost 
nearly a quarter of a million, a sum which was cut down 
with his successor to £45,000. Among other things, the 
attendance of the Champion was dispensed with, and the 
cost of his gold cup economised; 1832-1846 is styled 
“Progress and Reaction.” It gave the Oxford Movement, 
railways, the penny post, but the force of the Reform move- 
ment spent itself, and a Tory Administration held power till 
circumstances compelled it to a ‘happy despatch.” “The 
Rule of the Middle Class” for 1846-1865 and ‘The 
Succession of the Democracy” for 1865-1885 are more 
doubtful, expressing perhaps the posse rather than the esse, 
“ Our masters” are still, for the most part, content to serve, 
though there are not wanting signs of a change. 


It is quite impossible to give any adequate appreciation of 
the summaries in which some thirty writers, experts all of 
them in their own lines, have described the tendencies, the 
fluctuations of sentiment or opinion, and the succession of 
events in various provinces of English life. The editor’s 
sections on Literature are certainly as good as anything that 
his contributors have supplied. The criticism of Scott, whom 
Mr. Traill is inclined to put prowximus, if not absolutely 
secundus, to Shakespeare himself; of Shelley, “the poet of 
philosophers, dreamers, revolutionaries, of all who are furthest 
removed from the life of their fellow-men;” and of Charles 
Dickens, to mention three of the more conspicuous names, is 
admirable. In the fourth chapter he confines himself to a 
general review of the whole period, a prudent limitation in 
view of the fact that he would otherwise be brought into 
contact, possibly collision, with living men and present-day 
reputations. He has something to say about the “decline of 
the novel,” but his concrete illustration is the inferiority of 
Trollope to Thackeray, and he is spared the necessity of 
dealing with the portentous decadence which has marked the 
popular fiction of the “nineties.” Art is treated, as to the 
first and second periods, by Mr. R. Hughes. His judgments 
are, we should say, generally well considered. But he 
permits himself, when he defends Htty and his studies 
from the nude, to use a perfectly ridiculous comparison. 
English society, he says, “looked to George IV. for its 
standard of purity and refinement,” yet was “shocked at 
the very moderate realism of the Nonconformist painter.” It 
is sufficient to quote the sarcasm without showing its absurdity. 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, who takes up the subject of art in the 
third and fourth chapters, thinks better, we observe, of 
Maclise than does his colleague, who allows him vigorous 
composition, but modifies this praise with “extreme staginess,” 
“ wooden texture,” and “unattractive colour.” Mr. W. H. 
Hutton writes of the “Church,” but he takes, or is allowed, 
so very small a space—some eighteen pages out of six hundred 
and ninety—that his treatment can hardly fail to be 
inadequate. In fact, he does not get much beyond the Oxford 
Movement. To rank Frederick Denison Maurice as a 
“ Latitudinarian ” with Stanley and Jowett indicates a certain 
superficiality. Whatever truth there may be in the statement 
that the “ Latitudinarian ” school “ afforded a resting-place to 
those who had neither time nor inclination to study deep 
theological or philosophical problems,” the statement is even 
absurdly incorrect of Maurice’s work. No man has more 
profoundly modified the philosophy of theology. The sections 
of Astronomy, by Miss A. M. Clerke, and of Medicine and 
Public Health, by Mr. D’Arcy Power, may be specially 
mentioned. The Life of Thomas Wakley is given, we see, 
among the authorities, but no mention of him appears in the 
text. 

Mr. Escott’s book is a Jubilee Year volume, and has some- 
thing of a Jubilee tone about it. He tells us, what we, 
perhaps, are only too ready to believe, that we are better 
than our fathers; he makes out, in any case, that we are 





. 7" eg 
richer and more comfortable, generally manage our affairs 


better, and—most important matter of all—are safer tro 

possible enemies. On this last point he has the advantans 
over Social England that he can bring his information do “ 
to the latest time. It would have been well if he could ‘ts 
found space for a few more details; but it is sufficiently 
impressive to find that the Naval Vote, which wag stn 
siderably less than three millions in 1837, was not far 
from twenty-three millions in 1897, Mr. Escott’s figures 
cannot, we think, always be relied upon. He makes, for 
instance, in his third chapter some statements which 
are quite incomprehensible. “The income-tax payers,” he 
writes, “have increased from one million and a half to 
nearly eight millions.” What can he possibly mean ? 
The total amount of Property and Income tax in 1895.96 
was jast over £16,000,000. I£ this is paid by half as many 
people, their average contributions must be £2, and their 
average income £60. Or again: “In 1850 the incomes of 
£50,000 and upwards were seventy-two thousand; in 1897 
they are nearer a hundred thousand.” These figures may 
have some significance which we have failed to grasp, bat 
taken as they stand they seem to involve what may be called 
a “record” error in statistics. A hundred thousand incomes 
of £50,000—not to take any higher amount—would represent 
a total of five thousand millions and a tax of £155,000,000, or 
about half as much again as our total revenue. Mr. Mulball 
we see, in his Dictionary of Statistics (edition 1884) says that 
in 1877 there were ninety incomes of £50,000 and upwards, 
In quite another matter we have an instance of Mr. Escott’s 
way of making or accepting statements without sufficient care. 
That Keate, sometime Head-Master of Eton, had flogged all 
the Bench of Bishops, has always passed as a humorous way 
of putting the fact that many Bishops had been Etonians, 
Bat that it was, or was even said by any one to have been, an 
“historical fact” is simply incredible. Keate was Head. 
Master for twenty-five years, 1809-1834, and as lads who 
left at nineteen could not have reached the Bench for eleven 
years at the least, we must diminish the Bishop-producing 
time to fourteen, 1809-1825. As a matter of fact the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Howley), consecrated Bishop of 
London in 1809; the Archbishop of York, whose tenure of the 
See began before and lasted over Keate’s mastership; and 
C. J. Blomfield, of London, who was not at Kton, are three 
exceptions to begin with. But it is needless to labour the 
point. 

Sometimes, we think, Mr. Escott lets his optimism over- 
power him. The public schools leave much more to be 
desired, as to the rank-and-file, at least, of their alumni, 
than a receptive reader of chap. 13 would imagine. Village 
life has been less touched by the recent legislation in local 
government than the language of chap. 7 would seem to 
imply. The smaller parishes, for the most part, remain as 
stagnant or as contented, according as we may choose to 
put it, as they were in 1893. Still, on the whole, the book 
is a truthfol, as it certainly is an inspiriting, record of 
progress. There is, it is true, a reverse side to almost every 
picture. But if there were not, it would mean that the 
Millennium was at our doors. 





UNKNOWN AFRICA.* 


Fortunes, nature, and circumstances combined to make Dr. 
Donaldson Smith an ideal traveller and adventurer, in the 
best sense of that occasionally misused word as “one who 
engages in hazardous enterprises.” His narrative shows that 
he is a keen sportsman, an ardent naturalist, a good shot, and 
an excellent organiser. He must also be in the prime of life, 
of a bold spirit and exceptionally robust, else had he 
sucoumbed to the hardships which he encountered in bis 
trying journeyings; blessed, too, with ample means and 
unlimited leisure, or he would have been unable to equip an 
expedition consisting of “seventy rifles” and a multitude 
of porters, camels, and donkeys laden with merchandise, 
scientific instruments, and what not, and to devote eighteen 
months to his enterprise. Add that his medical training 
enabled him to treat both his own ailments and those of his 
followers, and that he had already hunted in Somaliland, and 





* Through Unknown African Countries: the First Expedition from Somaliland 
to Lake Lamer, By A, Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.B.G.S. London: Edwar' 
Arnold, 
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—_——_— as 
it will be seen that nobody could be better qualified than our 
xploring some of the still unknown or little 


author for e : 
oes parts of the Dark Continent. 


The terra incognita which he proposed to explore lies 
between the country west of the Shebeli River and Lake 
Radolf, and during the hunting trip in question he “ perceived 
that a journey thither from Berbera would be a difficult and 
dangerous undertaking,” which was probably one of his chief 
reasons for attempting it, dangers and difficulties to men of 
Dr. Smith’s temperament being irresistibly attractive. But 
as he hoped to make his way less by fighting than by con- 
ciliation, he took with him only a sufficient armed force to 
«provide against little acts of treachery.” 


The expedition, well equipped in every respect, started from 
Aden on June 29th, 1894, in a miserable little steamer, and 
arrived at Berbera on July lst. Our author had two white 
companions,— Mr. Edward Dodson, a young English taxider- 
mist, and Mr. Fred. Gillet, an American gentleman with an 
independent outfit whose object was exclusively sport. At 
Berbera they had to buy food and camels, of which, to Dr. 
Smith’s great disappointment, he was unable to obtain more 
than eighty-four. His impedimenta were prodigious,—a 
hundred and fifty days’ supply of provisions for his eighty- 
two followers, including Gillet’s twelve riflemen, and a 
hundred boxes “containing copper vessels fall of spirit for 
collecting fishes and batrachia; cases for collecting birds, 
insects, &c., instruments, cartridges, a collapsible Berthon 
boat, and countless other things.” For the chief of an 
African exploring expedition, like a General in the field, 
should foresee everything and forget nothing, and leave no 
more to chance than can be helped. He may have to 
traverse districts where food is unobtainable, either for love or 
money, and to provide for slow progress and vexatious delays. 
In Dr. Smith’s opinion, judging by his own experience, a 
caravan such as his cannot count on progressing in a bee line 
at a greater rate than a hundred and forty miles a month, 
something less than five miles a day. So, in addition to 
other things, it behoves the explorer to lay in a large stock 
of patience. 


After passing through the country of the Arusa Gallas the 
caravan reached Ginea, in Abyssinia, where it was hand- 
somely received by Wal-da-Gubbra, the General in command 
of the district; and Hozach Jarro, one of his chief men, 
finding that the travellers had left their wives at home, kindly 
offered to supply them with as many as they wanted from his 
own village. On another occasion an Abyssinian officer 
brought his own wife to Dr. Smith’s quarters, and seemed 
much hurt when that gentleman politely declined to accept 
her as a temporary loan during his sojourn in the country. 
In fact Wal-da-Gubbra would do anything in the world for 
him except let him continue his journey. It was as much 
as his life was worth, protested the General, but if his 
honoured guest would make a direct appeal to the Emperor, 
the required permission might be granted. Which Dr. Smith 
did, and when after a month’s waiting no answer came, 
he set out, only, however, to be overtaken by Wal-da- 
Gubbra with a written order from Menelek ordering him to 
return by the way he had come, and the order being backed 
bya large display of force, Dr. Smith had to obey. This was 
nearly five months after his departure from Berbera. Two 
days afterwards there came a mission from the Emperor 
strongly advising him not to go on, and forgetting that the 
advice of an absolute Monarch is equivalent to a command, 
the Doctor turned south-west once more. But before long 
messengers arrived who said positively he was not to goon, and 
presently Wal-da-Gubbra appeared with three hundred men and 
a letter from Menelek ordering the caravan to be stopped at all 
hazards, Again Dr. Smith had to comply, and, as would seem, 
did 80 gracefully, leaving the old General, who had been very 
kind to him, under the impression that he meant to return 
straight to Berbera. But our author is not the sort of man 
to be diverted from an object on which he has set his heart; 
he reached his goal by another route, undergoing many 
hardships and meeting with many adventures by the way, the 
story of which even the satiated reader of sensational fiction 
can hardly fail to find interesting. Once the whole camp 
were down with fever, twice in danger of perishing of thirst, 
and twice—although they only used their rifles when all 
ee arguments failed—they had desperate fights against 

eavy odds: One of them, of which Dr. Smith gives a 





spirited account, was with the Boran, a powerful nation 
whom he had vainly tried to propitiate, and by whom he was 
treacherously assailed with a strong force of horse and foot. 
Nevertheless the travellers were not taken unawares, and 
had just constructed a zareba when loud shouts announced 
the onset of a body of cavalry. But not until warriors on 
foot were rushing on them from behind every bush would the 
Doctor let his men draw a trigger. Then the firing began 
and the action became general :— 

“The firing was hot and down went warriors, one on top of 

another. They held up their shields to protect themselves and 
thus offered splendid marks for the rifles. On they came for 
some minutes, and a few got within ten yards of the zareba. But 
the Boran made a great mistake, for instead of waiting until 
their whole force had assembled, and they could make a united 
attack upon us, those youths who had never before killed a man 
and were impatient to get their trophies rushed recklessly to the 
front. They were now obliged to retreat to the main body, and 
there was a cessation of hostilities for a few minutes. But, 
plucking up their courage again, the whole army of Boran, en 
masse, s00n made a wild rush on our camp, brandishing their 
spears and dancing as they charged...... The punishment 
the natives received was terrible ; but they still came on, regard- 
less of those that were falling about them and the din of 
musketry. The smoke soon became so thick that we could hardly 
distinguish our enemy when suddenly their long thrusting 
spears loomed up amongst us. Several of them were actually 
pulling up the bushes from our zareba. The crisis had arrived. 
Was this to be our last moment on earth,—or was that reinforce- 
ment of riflemen I had just ordered from the other side of the 
camp going to turn the tide against our enemies? But, now one 
more roll of musketry and the noise ceased.” 
The combat was over, the Boran were in full retreat. Two 
white men and three or four score Somali had defeated a host. 
The savages fought with reckless courage, and learnt too late 
that spears and shields have no chance against arms of pre- 
cision. The ground was strewn with their dead. Dr. Smith’s 
loss was one man killed. Meanwhile the cattle, camels, and 
mules had all stampeded, so tke sick had to walk and the 
whole to be put on short rations. But soon the Boran ran 
after the caravan crying “ Peace! Peace!” and most of the 
animals were subsequently recovered. 

Dr. Smith never sank the sportsman in the explorer, and 
as the countries he passed through abounded in game, big 
and little, had frequent opportunity of gratifying his ruling 
passion. Nearly every day he killed something for the larder, 
and had encounters with lions, rhinoceroses, elephants, hyenas, 
and crocodiles, several times escaping death by the skin of 
his teeth. Nevertheless, he is no mere slaughterer, killing 
for the pleasure of killing; yet, as touching elephants, he is 
nothing less than cruel. These grand animals do not prey on 
mankind, and if let alone hurt nobody, but if they continue 
to be so relentlessly hunted will soon be as extinct as the 
mastodon and the American bison. Moreover, they take so 
much killing that their deaths must often be agonising in the 
extreme. The Doctor tells that on one occasion an elephant, 
attacked by his men and himself, got away with a hundred 
bullets in his body, which it is hardly possible he could survive, 
and whether he did or not, he must have suffered intense 
pain. Yet Dr. Smith has not a word of pity for his unhappy 
victim. 

On July 10th, 1895, Lake Rudolf was sighted, whereupon 
the entire company naturally shouted “ Hip-hip hurrah!” 
Beyond this point they travelled a hundred miles northward, 
and on August Sth started on their long homeward journey, 
‘every one in the best humour.” A splendid group of 
mountains in this region the author named after himself, 
which shows that he is lacking in a sense of humour. 
“Donaldson” would have sounded better, and immortalised 
him more effectually. Imagine a Mount Smith in the heart 
of Africa, destined, it may be, in a not remote future to be 
“ billed ” with advertisements of some quack doctor’s pills! On 
October 29th he left Lamer for Aden, and arrived in England 
on the last day in November, after an absence of a year and 
a half. It speaks well for his care and forethought that 
he lost only six of the Somalis who started with him from 
Aden. 

Dr. Smith brought back with him a vast collection of 
specimens of plants and animals, including several new 
species, all of which are fully set forth in the appendix. His 
book is, moreover, handsomely got up, profusely illustrated, 
furnished with some admirable maps and, last but not least, 
a complete index, and it makes a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the flora, the fauna, and the ethnology of the 
Dark Continent. 
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CAPTAIN JONES PARRY’S MEMORIES.* 


Soxnprer and author, Justice of the Peace and Doctor of 
Laws and traveller, Captain Jones Parry seems to combine 
in himself the seven ages of man. His present book covers 
the story of his parentage and education, his commissions and 
his battles, his marriage and his theatricals, his farming, his 
politics, and the Primrose League. All is told with marvel- 
lous rapidity, in a kind of literary shorthand which is some- 
times rather easier to read than to write. And the record is 
full of anecdotes of the comic order, which suggest that the 
Captain and his friends have always been a highly good- 
tempered and easily amused set. His very first chapter is 
headed by a quotation from “the Laird” in Trilby :—* Voila 
Vespayce de hom ker yer swee.” We have not the novel at 
hand, but we doubt if Du Maurier ever turned “je” into 
“yer.” And thus the narrative which follows proceeds :— 

“Like another illustrious personage connected with the 
Principality, I was born at Carnarvon. For this I take no credit 
to myself; good and sufficient documentary evidence exists to 
enable me to fix the date of the important event as April 28, 1830. 
Those of my readers interested in my pedigree are referred to 
Barke ; I hope they will understand it. For my own part, as will 
be seen in a note to Nicolas’ History of Welsh County Families, I 
was content to believe in my descent from Adam, but since 
reading Darwin I now claim kinmanship with the biggest and 
oldest Vertebrate ever created. Please note Vertebrate, as I do 
not own connection with anything that has not a backbone.” 
This is a very long story indeed about being born, and 
suggests rather ominous thoughts to the students of the book 
to come, which indeed “ broadens slowly down, from anecdote 
to anecdote,” till the confusion of the reader becomes a little 
impatient, unless he is frankly content to accept such good- 
natured and genial fun in the spirit in which it has been set 
down. In that case he will find plenty of humour in Captain 
Jones Parry’s book, asin his account of the Liber Veritatis 
kept on the ante-room table when he was quartered at Hythe, 
and all remarkable stories were entered as they made their 
appearance. This was our author’s contribution :—“ My 
brother suffered excruciating agonies from headache: physi- 
cians were in vain, until he tried parting his hair down the 
middle, when they entirely left him.” 

“The book,” he continues, “came unfortunately to grief as 
follows :—An officer of H.M. 60th described his sufferings from 
sea-sickness in going round the Cape to India. The entry was 
somewhat like this: ‘Lieutenant X., H.M. 60th Royal Rifles, 
took one hundred days going to India, round the Cape. He 
ate nothing, and was sick every day. He landed in good con- 
dition.’ The narrator of this miracle happened to be late for 
dinner the day it was entered in the Liber, and as he passed 
through the ente-room read the entry. His wrath was great, and 
he gave vent to it by saying: ‘Some stupid fool has written a 
story about me. I beg to say I never told a lie in my life.’ 
That same evening there was another entry: ‘Lieutenant X. 
never told alie in his life. The page was torn out, and then 
the book disappeared.” 

-_ following anecdotes are introduced without preface, 
thus :— 

“We had a Captain Wilde Brown, who was very particular that 
the Wilde should never be omitted by any one when addressing 
him; accordingly he put on his door ‘Captain Wilde Brown’ in 
large type. A very amusing man named Gammell occupied the 
next room, and he put up in equally large type, ‘Tame Gammell.’ 
It nearly led to a grave breach of the peace.” 

“Seton of Ours was the cynosure of all beholders (at Tonghoo); 
not only was he fair and beardless, but he had two false front 
teeth which he could displace with his tongue at pleasure, and he 
used to sit on the wooden steps of his poonghie house, and show 
these teeth on the tip of his tongue and then put them back 
again. At first the women fled in dismay, thinking him a wizard, 
but they soon came to look on it as a joke, and would sit quietly 
for no end of time to see the wonderful trick performed. This 
I need scarcely remind the reader was long before King Solomon’s 
Mines was thought of. I wonder if the author ever heard of this 
incident.” 

Some of these narrations suggest an amount of idlesse in 
military life which finds much amusement in little material ; 
but it is but natural that it should be so, and the schoolboy 
tone which pervades the whole of Captain Parry’s story is 
suggestive of one of the simplest and frankest natures which 
ever took delight, not only in the performance of such gentle 
jokes, but in the commemoration of them. There must be an 
inexhaustible reserve of a boy’s freshness in the man who, 
after years of retirement from active service and devotion to 
the pursuits of a Justice of the Peace and a Primrose 
Leaguer, can deliberately sit down and commit these stories to 





print, and chuckle, as we are sure he did, over their attracti 
humour, as perennial and as unfailing as grouse in the ty 
room. As a Leaguer he wasespecially athome. So path= 
did he take up the duties of its District Inspector in gall : 
little Wales, where the cause can scarcely be so popular to 
the sister-kingdoms, that in three years he spoke some denn 
hundred times, and travelled some thirty thousand Iniles - 
practically at his own expense, and at the loss of caste a h 
was reputed to be fabulously paid. He held forth in ri 
pits, malt-houses, and granaries, addressing an audience of 
four thousand at Bristol, and one of nine (of whom he 
brought six with him) at Raglan; and it is a pleasant 
characteristic of the warfare in the Principality that the 
lecturer admits having never heard an unpleasant word in the 
whole course of his work. 

There never can have been a more varied life, allowing for 
the admitted monotony which sometimes waits upona soldier’s 
duties in peaceful quarters. It is characteristic of the calling 
that the Captain ends with a good growl over official neglect ; 
but a consistent tone of general kindliness and good feeling 
is the prevalent feature of the story from the beginning to 
the end. The writer is impressed even by the kindness of 
Lord Harris in asking him to several parties in India, where 
we confess we should have thought that he was of more value 
to the parties than they to him. But an absolute modesty as 
to his own praises and his own position is in the forefront 
of his work always. The simplicity of his account of London 
in his young days is amusing for reading and for reference, 
“London,” he says, “was in those days very different from 
what it is now. There were few clubs, and to any one not 
overburdened with money hotels were practically barred,” 
And in this connection the Captain has his word to say about 
the music-halls and theatres of the time, frankly opining that 
the Argyle Rooms might have been left where they were, and 
adding that though the amusements of his class were more 
shady than those of the present day, yet that “the 
streets were safer, and by no means presented the scandals 
we now see.” Flying in this way from London to 
Pegu, and from Malta to Wales, Captain Jones Parry 
supplies us with a sort of commentary of his own 
upon quicquid agunt homines. As we have gone on with it 
and turned the pages over, we have contracted a regard for 
the writer which his literary methods of themselves might 
scarcely have conciliated. The “espéce d’homme que je suis” 
stands before us with very little disguise, and nobody will be 
any the worse for his entertainment over the volume. These 
autobiographies are the strongest of tests when they are 
honestly written. With very little matter sometimes, they 
are as multiform as Proteus, or as the minds of men. But 
it is singular to moralise upon the extraordinary difference 
between the effect of constant travel upon a man of sach 
thoroughly home-growth as this and upon that of a mortal of 
such a different mould as Isabel, Lady Burton, living always 
in the clouds, as Captain Jones Parry dwells in the regions of 
reality, comfortable and at home. There isa great deal in 
his book which reminds us of the frank animal spirits and 
physical enjoyment which distinguished Charles Lever, and 
shine out so delightfully in his early novels as to win them a 
place which otherwise they might not have achieved. We 
cannot part with Captain Jones Parry with higher praise. 





THE BURMESE WONDERLAND.* 


WHATEVER we may think about the necessity of doing away 
with such irresponsible autocrats as ‘“‘The Lords of the 
White Elephant”—the Alompra Dynasty, as Mr. Bird 
says, was a race of homicidal maniacs—the annexation of 
Barmah has put an end to a marvellous period of archi- 
tectural glories, and closed a chapter in art. Such 
imperial magnificence and contempt of cost, such vast 
and regal ideas, can only be conceived and carried out by 
tyrants. “The world owes a great deal to enthusiasts,’ 
said a preacher; and he might have extended his illus- 
trations to the great tyrants. We owe, indeed, much to 
the great blackguards of history, those splendid enthusiasts 
whom successive historians bless and bludgeon with alternate 
hands. To be just we should bind opposite every page 2 
history’s “ Newgate Calendar” a picture of some wondrous 


——— 





* (1.) Pietwresque Burmah, Past and Present. By Mrs. Ernest Hart, Illustrated. 





* An Old Soldier’s Memories. By 8. H. Jones Parry, J.P., D.L., late Captai 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers, London: Hurst and Blackett.’ ; : _— 


London: J. M. Dent and Co,—(2.) Wanderings in Burmah. By G. W. bir 
With Maps and Illustrations, London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Oc. 
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creation of genius. To whom do we owe Karnak and the 
pyramids, the Alhambra, San Marco and the Doge’s Palace, 
i Taj, the tombs of the Scalas at Verona, Henry Tudor’s 
Chapel at Westminster, and the Burmese pagodas, but to 
tyrants, good, bad, and indifferent? What manner of men 
were the Pharaohs, the Cordova Sultans, the Doges, Shah 
Jehan, the Scalas, Henry VII., and the Lords of the White 
Elephant ? 

The Burmese Kings afford a remarkable instance of the 
power which a despot has of giving impulse to artists, and 
absolutely creating great epochs in architecture. Tagoung, 
Ava, Sagaing, Pagahn, Amanrapoora, and Mandalay arose 
by Royal command, and a whim sufficed to convert them into 
rains, with the exception of Mandalay, and Mandalay in 
another generation might have met the same fate had not we 
surprised the last of Alompra’s descendants in his capital. 
For the astrologers had said the city was unlucky, but 
Theebaw was reluctant to leave it. The last capital, 
Amanrapoora, a city of only three-quarters of a century’s 
standing, had been deserted by Mindohn Min because a Royal 
tiger had got loose, and a similar incident at Mandalay was 
urged as a warning to leave the city. One sympathises with 
Mrs. Hart in her regret that Burmah could not remain an 
independent kingdom, with its great wealth and natural 
resources, wisely governed by an enlightened edition of 
Mindohn Min. Unluckily for Burmah, she fell on evil days, 
and a sanguinary and senseless weakling ruled her destinies, 


There still remain many magnificent ruins, thousands of 
pagodas, and innumerable Buddhas to show what the Bur- 
mese, with their loyalty to the tenets of Buddha, have accom- 
plished. The rapidity with which these great solid pagodas 
and carved kioungs were built is astonishing,—the mushrooms 
of a night’s growth, they seem compared to the long-drawn- 
out agonies which a great Gothic cathedral underwent before 
it was finished. The Burmese, pleasure-loving, indolent, and 
with as many unlucky days for work as there are holidays in 
a Tyrolese peasant’s calendar, was religious to the core. 
His religion, in spite of its interminable transmigrations, 
is fullof hope; the highest ideal of its votaries is a holy, 
self-denying life, and great merit attaches to those who 
build pagodas to Buddha and kioungs for the phongyees. 
So that, actuated by the same motives and impressed by the 
same belief as many a remorseful warrior of the Middle Ages, 
we need not wonder that the Burmese enthusiast raised 
shrines beautiful after the canons of his own art, and sym- 
bolical of his lofty aspirations. We should not compare 
them with Milan or Salisbury Cathedral, but the pagoda, if 
limited in scope, has a simplicity and elegance of design that 
is never at fault. 


Have we a right to call these pagodas all alike as to design ? 
Who built those splendid and massive structures at Pagahn P 
Who suggested their cruciform shape and Gothic arches? The 
pointed arch is almost unknown in India. The pagodas of 
Pagahn date from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries,— 
that is to say, they are contemporary with the great Gothic 
fanes of the West, and, with their arched porticoes, doors, and 
roofs—all built of brick and plaster—are not unworthy to 
rank with them. There is something very mysterious about 
these extraordinary brick buildings, with their plaster enrich- 
ments executed with such a simple but suggestive ingenuity 
es the most elaborate modelling could not produce a richer 
effect, 

Among other arts which the English occupation will degrade, 
if it does not destroy, is that of wood-carving. The Burmese 
monk, whose rule of life is “ plain living and high thinking,” 
is allowed to live in as fine a house as he likes; so a 
respectfal people take care that the carver shall outdo him- 
self on the posts and lintels and gables of the kioungs. 
Moreover, royalty was ever a splendid patron to the wood- 
carver as to other artists. Your Oriental potentate was 
always a real patron of the arts, and did not keep the Royal 
wood-carver or the poet-laureate on a miserable pittance, but 
Rave him carte blanche and treated him with honour, The 
spectacle of a man of genius loafing about the purlieus of a 
Court on a nominal allowance of ducats, and in debt for the 
value of his very materials and tools, and finally dying of 
chagrin, to be buried with all his hopes and unembodied 
ideas, was repugnant to Eastern notions. An WHastern 
Monarch was grateful for a grand idea, liked to see it com- 
Pleted, and if he did behead the artist afterwards from 











motives of Royal jealousy, he never had the bad taste to 
interfere with the execution of the work itself. To-day, alas! 
Theebaw’s carver makes tables for London drawing-rooms, 
and perhaps models of the great throne. 

The Burmese seem to be a happy, indolent race, good- 
natured, hospitable, highly moral in theory at any rate, and by 
no means self-indulgent. They do not work, at least the men 
do not, and their only desire is to have enough to live upon, to 
entertain their friends occasionally, and to make offerings at 
the pagoda. They are quite of Mr. Mantalini’s opinion, and 
are not going to make life “‘a dem’d grind.” Unfortunately, 
even his beautiful religion does not give the Burmese man 
character, and his soft, emotional temperament falls an easy 
prey to alcohol and opium. Still, there is plenty of hope and 
the people have much in their favour; and while the Burmese 
woman remains the fine type she is at present the nation 
cannot fall far. 

The great monastic system in Burmah enables every boy to 
acquire an education, and also absorbs a considerable portion 
of the manhood of the country. As the Burmese is 
neither a fighter nor a worker, this has many conveniences, 
and celibacy is no hardship to him, and provides a harmless, 
and not altogether useless, occupation in the teaching of 
youth. The people have lived a life full of happiness and 
colour and innocent pleasures, which we have somewhat 
rudely disturbed, and they sigh, one is told, even for the days 
of Theebaw. The Burmese man must awake to the fact that 
his conditions of life are altered, that he must work or 
continue to get poorer, and see the wealth of the country go 
into European pockets. It is rather hard on him to learn 
this lesson, which many a man with every possible incentive 
to work finds a tedious one, and the Burmese, with no wants 
and no ambition and a long-inherited idleness, will perhaps 
find it an impossibility. But for the sake of keeping his 
beautiful country for himself he might try. 

Burmah is indeed a wonderful land. Mrs, Hart gives us 
some brilliant and appreciative descriptions of the colour 
and scenery of the forests and the great river, the archi- 
tecture and the social life of the people. The Irrawaddy 
alone is a world in itself, with its broad reaches and its 
picturesque traffic; and surely no country ever had a more 
magnificent waterway. It disputes with the Ganges the 
honour of being the largest body of melted snow in the world, 
and probably only the Columbia and the Frazer surpass it in 
scenic grandeur. The forests are superb, and possess in teak 
one of the most valuable woods known to us; and their wealth 
in flowering trees is great. At present they shelter 
quantities of big game. It is to be hoped that due care will 
be taken to keep the elephants in large numbers, for the 
elephant is a great worker, and as pace is not required of him, 
he is not liable to be abused as the horse is. 

Mrs. Hart has tried to give us Burmah and the Burmese 
to the life, and there are few characteristics of the people and 
their habits that she has not made interesting. She hasa 
genuine affection for them, and particularly for the women. 
Many of the Burmese institutions are in her eyes admirable, 
and as to the weakness inherent in the character of the people, 
she thinks we ought to protect them against themselves. 
Schools certainly might be established for the purpose of 
encouraging the native industries, and keeping them free 
from the Birmingham taint. Mr. Bird’s book is on different 
lines, and simply aims at arranging in a convenient form for 
reference and touring purposes the various sights in Barmah 
that should attract the traveller, the artist, and the 
archeologist. He tells usa great deal about ways and means, 
whom to employ, and gives many useful hints that experience 
in the country has suggested to him. It is, in fact, a large, 
handsome drawing-room guide-book, and makes a capital 
companion to Mrs. Hart’s charming and thoughtful Picturesque 
Burmah. Any one who takes an interest in Burmah cannot 
do better than study the one for touring arrangements, and 
read the other carefully for a real insight into Burmese life 
and manners. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 











The new number of The Proceedings of the Society of Psychical 
Research is eminently worth reading on account of the paper— 
which is really a monograph of nearly three hundred pages—by 
Professor W. F. Barrett, bearing the attractive title, “On the 
It is a model of 


So-called Divining Rod or Virgula Divina,” 
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careful historical investigation, scientific sifting of evidence in 
relation to actual phenomena or alleged facts, and temperate 
deduction. Professor Barrett appears to prove conclusively that 
the birth-place of the forked twig as a divining or dowsing rod 
was the mining districts of Germany—probably the Harz 
Mountains—that the employment of it for finding underground 
water, for which it is now mainly used, began in Germany also 
a century or so later, and that the use of it for finding mineral 
veins was introduced into England by German miners at the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Professor Barrett examines 
at great length the various cases of dowsing by “ professionals ” 
like the late Mr. John Mullins and the living Messrs. Stone and 
Tompkins. He comes to the conclusion that the movement of 
the rod which leads to the discovery of underground water is not 
due to trickery or any conscious voluntary effort, but is a more 
or less violent automatic action that occurs under certain con- 
ditions in certain individuals. This is perhaps the main con- 
clusion of an absolutely positive character that Professor Barrett 
arrives at, although he also contends that “in every case the 
direction of the motion of the rod upwards or downwards, and 
probably in ail cases the motion itself, will be found to arise 
from a suggested or preconceived, but usually latent, idea 
in the dowser’s own mind.” In some cases, besides, “an 
impression from without appears to be gained not through the 
ordinary channels of sensation. Thought-transference will, I 
believe, be found to receive remarkable confirmation from ex- 
periments with the dowsing-rod.” Again, “there appears to be 
evidence that a more profound stratum of our personality, 
glimpses of which we get elsewhere in our Proceedings, is asso- 
ciated with the dowser’s art; and the latter seems to afford a 
further striking instance of information obtained through auto- 
matic means being often more reliable than, and beyond the 
reach of, that derived from conscious observation and inference.” 
In any case, this is a scientific treatise, very different from an 
impatient declaration that certain fairly attested facts are but 
the tricks of legerdemain, and may fairly be recommended to 
impartial students of psychical phenomena. Professor Barrett 
indicates that he has something more to say in a supplementary 
paper. That will be looked forward to with profound interest. 

The Waterloo Ball. By Sir William Fraser. (F. Harvey.)— 
Sir William Fraser, who is known as a delightful raconteur, 
has discovered, or thinks he has discovered, the room in 
which the famous ball took place in Brussels on June 15th, 
1815, the night before the battle of Quartre Bras, and he has 
written a little brochure of some seventy-five pages on the sub- 
ject. After disappointments, he found himself at Nos. 40-42 of 
an old worn-out street in Brussels, known as the Rue de la 
Blanchisserie, and the premises of a brewer. ‘“ Remembering 
perfectly that Lady de Ros had said that the ball took place 
in a large room that had once been used as a coachmaker’s depdt, 
I said to M. Van Ginderachter, ‘Have you any large room that 
was once used as a coachmaker’s depét?’ ‘Yes,’ he answered, 
‘avery large room indeed.’ At this I brightened up. ‘Could 
you show it to me?’ ‘Certainly ;’ he then took me to it, and I 
found myself standing in ‘the Waterloo Ball Room.’ There could 
be no mistake about it; it was exactly what Lady de Ros 
described. A long, barn-like room; with smooth, old-fashioned 
pillars ; and a floor which was habitually used for the materials of 
brewing, but which at the season of my visit was empty ; the floor 
had been polished to complete smoothness. The only room I have 
ever seen like it was the Lower School at Eton, under Long 
Chamber,—the same square, solid pillars, a low ceiling, brick, 
white-washed walls.” Sir William Fraser, besides giving his 
reasons for believing that this room was the scene of the Waterloo 
Ball, supplies a list of the invitations sent out by the Duchess 
of Richmond, quotes Byron’s poem, and says a good deal in 
the way both of eulogium and of anecdote of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Canterbury (King’s School) Sermons. (Longmans and Co.)— 
The note of these sermons is moral simplicity associated with 
manliness, as, indeed, it ought to be, considering that they were 
addressed by various preachers to the boys of the King’s School, 
Canterbury, on their annual prize day between the years 1887 and 
1896. As Dean Farrar says in the preface in which he introduces 
them, “They contain the homely but earnest and faithful counsels 
which experience dictates; and they differ in no respect from 
those which have been addressed to the young by the best and 
wisest teachers in all ages.” Among the preachers whose sermons 
have been collected in this volume are Dean Farrar himself, who 
discourses on “ True Manhood;” Dr. Wilson, Warden of Keble 
College, Oxford, who deals with religion as the basis of education ; 
Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity, whose text is “ Abide with Me; ” 
Rev. Mr. Mackeson, Vicar of All Hallows, whose subject is “ The 
Touchstone of Conscious Christianity ;” and Dr. Woods, President 
of Trinity College, Oxford, who, taking for his text “And Elisha 








said, I pray thee let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” 
treats of “Past and Present.” Very skilfully is the rather 
difficult subject of “The Monastic Orders and Our Public Schools.” 
dealt with by Prebendary Gibson, who comes to the conclusion 
that it is the mission of the modern public schools to carry out 
the work so well begun by the old Orders. There is no question 
as to the wisdom and nobility of the teaching contained in these 
sermons ; in careful, and yet simple, English they inculcate self. 
control, self-discipline, self-respect, self-effacement, and self. 
sacrifice. No better book could be put into the hands of a public. 
school boy. 

Arnold of Rugby. By J. G. Findlay, M.A. (Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press.)—We have spent no little time in trying to discover 
why this book was compiled, and are obliged to confess that its 
only raison d’étre appears to be the construction of an analytical 
index showing that a good deal of Arnold can be expressed in 
terms of Herbart. The main part of the book is transferred 
from the famous Life; the rest is preface and introduction, a few 
selected sermons, fragments of Arnold’s writings on educational 
topics, a bibliography, and the analytical index aforesaid. We 
do not hesitate to express a strong conviction that Stanley’s Life 
is neither too short nor too long in its original form, and, as it ig 
easily procurable at a cheap rate, should have been left to tell its 
own tale. On one point of fact we have a serious quarrel with 
Mr. Findlay. He has it that Arnold’s contribution to the theory 
of the Administration of Education was “ necessarily small.” 
Was it “‘ necessarily small,” we wonder, because it was not stated 
in terms familiar to the followers of Herbart, and did not include 
Heaven and Earth and the State in its ordered system? It hag 
always seemed to us that Arnold’s example formed the very 
strongest statement of the case for what has made English 
public-school administration in practice the best instrument of 
training yet accessible. He vindicated the right of the skipper to 
the command of his own ship. When it was at sea neither owners 
nor officers nor crew were permitted to interfere with his 
authority ; though the owners could get rid of him, if they chose, 
when he reached port. It is this principle which has made 
English administration in all branches of work so successful 
as it is; for it throws responsibility on the strong man, and the 
feeble man it removes. In these weak-kneed days it is not the 
absence of a philosophical theory of education that threatens our 
health. The worst part (Mr. Findlay possibly would say the best 
part) of our “educational revival” is the tendency of a cheap 
pedagogic and social philosophy to impose on head-masters a set 
of rules which are to tie their hands in relation to curriculum, 
colleagues, governing body, and boys. We must not, however, 
part from Mr. Findlay without expressing our gratitude for the 
bush which Dr. Percival hangs out of the window as a warrant 
for the wine, so far as it is Arnold’s. What the successor of 
Arnold, himself a great schoolmaster, has to say about education 
and about Arnold cannot fail to be of the first interest. 


Might Have Been: some Life Notes. By the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
D.D. (Chatto and Windus.)—This is a disappointing book. In 
the first place, there is less of the ideal in it than the title would 
suggest, the greater part of its contents being a record of deeds 
that have been done, speeches that have been delivered, letters 
that have been sent and received. But the ideal itself, so far as 
we can distinguish it, is still more disappointing, and we hesitate 
to ascribe it to the section of Nonconformists for which Dr. 
Parker speaks, or even to that gentleman himself. The letters 
are, for the most part, testimonials, and so of little interest to 
the outside world. The speeches probably lose by the absence 
of the orator’s voice and the atmosphere of emotion in which they 
were spoken. The great oration on H. W. Beecher concludes as 
follows :—“I will say: Loved One, Husband, Father, Pastor, 
Friend, Henry, we will soon—quite soon, almost immediately— 
join thee, and so shall be for ever with the Lord.” The excur- 
sions into criticism are of more general appeal. In a panegyric 
on Irving, “written before he was knighted,” we are told that 
“ Shakespeare is, as a poet and playwright, at his worst in King 
Lear; this is an instance in which the actor creates the piece.” 


Then, after quoting— 

** Do not laugh at me, 
For, as Iam a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia,” 


‘ 


the critic continués :— The words themselves are by no means 
striking—are, indeed, the merest commonplace—but uttered 
with the natural pathos of a consummate actor, they carry the 
play to its most subduing climax.” Would Dr. Parker think it 
insolent in us to direct him to acriticism upon King Lear written. 
also before Irving was knighted, by a certain Charles Lamb ? 


Political Pamphlets. Selected and arranged by A. F. Pollard. 
(Kegan Paul and Co)—We have no right and no wish to deny 
that this volume may serve a useful purpose in displaying before 
the eyes of uneducated persons some of the more famous 
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imens of our political literature. But, just as the British 
Museum itself, of which Mr. Pollard is so worthy an officer, 
has a far higher function than that of exhibiting familiar 
in show-cases to a Bank Holiday crowd, so we should 
have preferred to see Mr. Pollard’s name as the introducer of 
a selection from the lesser known political tracts, of which in 
his introduction he speaks with so much interest. Half the 
present book is made up of the familiar writings of Swift, 
Burke, and Junius, but without any apparatus of commentary to 
render them intelligible to the uninitiated. Except, therefore, as 
a show-case we do not see that the volume has much value. 


Out of the Darkness. By Percy Fendall and Fox Russell. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—One would not suppose tut it required 
the combined abilities of two gentlemen to produce this tale. The 
plot is of the most familiar kind. Sir Eustace Bevan, a barrister 
in large practice, is suddenly disabled by illness, and is ordered 
into the country, where he falls in love with Monica Stanforth. 
This is an innocent affection (the parting in the churchyard would 
have been better avoided), but his wife has been carrying on a guilty 
intrigue with one Miguel Gonzalo. She dies of heart disease, and 
with her last breath begs her husband's forgiveness, the lover 
standing by in terror lest she should confess, and so hinder his 
marriage toa Californian heiress. Surely something better than 
this might have been invented by the united efforts of Messrs. 
Fendall and Russell. At the very least, one of the two might 
have known that the repartee of the hunting parson about not 
being in the same field with the hounds was a very old “ chestnut” 
indeed. 

Two French Queens, and other Sketches. By Caroline Gearey. 
(Digby and Long.)—The “ French Queens ” of whom Miss Gearey 
writes are Elizabeth of Valois, eldest daughter of Henry II. 
of France and wife of Philip II., and Marguerite, the 
youngest daughter, wife of Henry IV. Elizabeth died in her 
twenty-fourth year (b. April 13th, 1545; d. October, 1568), having 
had Philip for a husband for eight years, about as unhappy a lot 
as could be well marked out for a woman. Marguerite lived to 
what was almost old age in those days, for she was nearly sixty- 
two when she died, the last, and, it might almost be said, the 
most disreputable, of the house of Valois. Miss Gearey is fairly 
discreet in describing this lady’s life and character. Of the common 
fault of the biographer—the passion for defending the indefensible 
—she must beentirely acquitted. The other subjects of Miss Gearey’s 

pen are “A Cardinal’s Nieces” (the Martinozzis and Mancinis), 
Charlotte Corday, Adrienne de Lafayette (née de Noailles), and 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme. There is much that is readable in 
the book. Might we venture to suggest to Miss Gearey that she 
should sort her characters with more discrimination? Readers 
for whom the latter chapters would be suitable ought certainly to 
be warned off the second and the latter part of the first. 


Sweet Irish Eyes. By Edith E. Cuthell. (Skeffington and Son.) 
—It is always a relief to get back to the simple love-story with 
which novel-readers of twenty years ago were commonly con- 
tented. The plot of Miss Cuthell’s tale is not absolutely new. 
The rich, gouty uncle, who is bent on making his nephew marry A, 
while the nephew is resolved to marry B, we have seen before. 
The diamond brooch which the second heroine is accused of 
stealing is a not unfamiliar property. But it is a pleasant little 
book notwithstanding, and has not the dismal ending which the 
new novelist holds to be indispensable to true art. 


Our Laddie. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.)— 
It is always tiresome to see one’s whole journey before one. In 
this story we know what is going to happen to John Armstrong’s 
two sons,—the popular Sandy, who is a humbug, always getting 
the credit of things which do not belong to him, and the misun- 
derstood Willie, whom no one will credit with the possession of a 
heart, because he does not wear it upon his sleeve. We are quite 
sure that the one will triumph for a time, and that the other will 
have the best of it in the end. Mr. Smeaton must construct his 
stories a little more artfully, or, to return to our metaphor, must 
contrive some windings in his road. In a tale, as in scenery, 
surprises go for much. 


Among the Untrodden Ways. By M.E. Francis. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)—These are lively sketches of village life, eight in 
number. Whether all have appeared elsewhere we cannot say, 
but two at least-—* The Wooing of William” and “The Lady of 
the Lock”—have a familiar look. But they, and indeed all, will 
bear reading more than once. 

Origines Judaice: an Inquiry into Heathen Faiths as Affecting the 
Birth and Growth of Judaism. By W. F. Cobb. (A. D. Innes 
and Co.)—The author of this work is of opinion that it cannot 
any longer be denied that the Old Testament Scriptures contain 
elements that can be traced to heathen sources. He maintains, 
however, and with justice, as we think, that this conclusion does 
not invalidate their claim to inspiration, as the Revealing Spirit 


objects 








might well make use of existing material to reach the hearts and 
consciences of men. He describes his work as anthropological 
rather than theological, and his leading purpose is to discover the 
sources of the foreign elements which have found their way into 
the Old Testament Scriptures. He does not appear to be himself 
an original investigator; but he has read largely in the more 
accessible sources of information, and his book may interest those 
who desire to gain a general idea of the paths in whica investiga- 
tion has been proceeding under the guidance of the scientific 
scholars of language and of religion. With regard to the 
question of inspiration Mr. Cobb thus states his conclusion: “ We 
are to look for the inspiration not so much in the bare narration 
of facts as in the shaping of them, not so much in the earlier 
narrative as in the later revision, not so much in the subject. 
matter of the record as in the purpose of the redactor.” 


An Introduction to Theology: its Principles, its Branches, its 
Results, and its Literature. By Alfred Cave, D.D. Second edition. 
(T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—The idea of Dr. Cave’s work is 
borrowed from Germany, where it is a custom to introduce 
students to theology by means of a course of lectures on what is 
termed LEncyclopedia,—a succinct account of the various 
branches of theological science. The idea will not commend 
itself to all. There seems a danger in thus rushing inexperienced 
students through the whole circle of theological science, lest it 
blunt rather than whet their interest in future studies. To those, 
however, who approve of Dr. Cave’s method his painstaking book 
may prove of some service. It is clear in exposition, and fair and 
temperate in tone ; and the author possesses quite as much know- 
ledge of the subjects treated of as could be expected from one 
who has undertaken single-handed to write an encyclopedia of 
theology. It is obvious that he is more at home in exegetical 
than in the philosophical subjects. The bibliography will 
be found useful, and would have been more so had the 
author been somewhat more select. It seems a mistake to bracket 
great theological classics with ephemeral pamphlets and compila- 
tions. We fail to understand what Dr. Cave means by saying 
that his book is a contribution to a new theology. It contains 
nothing new, and for this we do not blame him. A novel theology, 
even if it were desirable, would have been out of place in a 
manual for students. But why give wares a wrong name ? 


Travels in Unknown Austria. By the Princess Mary of Thurn 
and Taxis. (Macmillan and Co.)—“* Unknown Austria” seems to 
be the north-east coast of the Adriatic. Miramar, the abode of 
the unlucky Maximilian, Aquileia, Tirnavo (where a full-grown 
river springs out of the earth, with three mouths now instead of 
the ora novem of Virgil), and Sagrado are among the places 
described with pen and pencil. On the whole the percil seems to 
us the more skilful of the two. 


A Book of Scottish Poetry. Selected and arranged by M. B. 
Synge. (E. Arnold.)—The principle of selection (apart from the 
rule that nothing that is not really good should be taken) has 
been that of graduation, the volume beginning with easy and 
simple pieces that children may understand and proceeding to 
the more difficult. It is to be noted that though it is a volume 
of “ Scottish poetry,” at least four-fifths of the pieces are in what 
we may call, though not without some fear and trembling, English. 
Perhaps some one will tell us what is the right word to use, If 
Burns wrote in Scots, what did Walter Scott write in? 


Hereward, the Sazon Patriot. By Lieutenant-General Harward. 
(Elliot Stock.)}—General Harward has industriously collected all 
that is to be known about the English patriot. A more specially 
interesting part of his volume is the genealogical information 
about the families that claim descent from Hereward. He is very 
scornful of the claim of the Duke of Norfolk; indeed he quotes, 
not wholly with disapproval, the action of Henry VIII. in 
executing the Earl of Surrey for quartering with his own the 
arms of Edward the Confessor. The claims of the Temples are 
briefly dismissed ; but his greatest contempt is reserved for that 
of the Wakes, favoured though it is by the Peerage-books, To 
this we do not object; but the disrespect with which the General 
speaks of Charles Kingsley is preposterous. Charles Kingsley’s 
blunders are better than General Harward’s facts,—mallem cum 
Platone, &c. The true honours are declared to rest with the 
Harwards of Hartlebury, of whom the author himself is the 
representative. 


The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Explained, 
with an Introduction, by Edgar C. 8. Gibson, D.D. 2 vols. 
(Methuen and Co.)—Dr. Gibson's first volume treats of Articles 
I.-VIII., the second of the remainder, the proportion of space 
being defended, and rightly defended, by the author on the 
ground that “the first eight Articles practically restate in an 
enlarged form the rule of faith as contained in the Church’s 
Creed, and therefore stand on a different footing from the others.” 
“To discover and elucidate the plain, literal, and grammatical 
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sense of the document”’ commented on is Dr. Gibson’s aim, and 
he certainly does his best to attain it. If in the process he makes 
it plain that the Articles are not consistent with themselves, that 
is no fault of his. It is certain, for instance, that they formally 
recognise the Church of Rome as a Christian Church; yet it is 
difficult not to suppose that there was a hostile reference to that 
Church when in Article XIX. the true Church was defined as “a 
congregation of faithful men in which the pure word of God is 
preached and the sacraments he duly administered,” &. What 
possible justification had those who drew up this Article in 
separating from a society which had these notes of truth? In 
dealing with Article XXV. Dr. Gibson is confronted with a 
considerable difficulty. The “five commonly called Sacraments” 
would seem to be divided by the Article into two classes; 
one of which is unfavourably, the other favourably, regarded. 
(The English is somewhat clumsy from the misplacement of the 
word partim.) The class described as “quae partim a prava 
apostolorum imitatione profluxerunt ” would seem to be distinctly 
disapproved and disowned ; while the others, though allowed, i.e., 
approved, are not regarded as Sacraments. We must apologise to 
Dr. Gibson for so very brief and perfunctory notice of a great and 
laborious work. No adequate estimate of it can be made except 
in the ample space of a quarterly Review. 


Church Services and Service-Books before the Reformation, By 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—This volume contains a 
series of lectures delivered to candidates for Ordination. Partly 
historical, they have also a distinct didactic purpose. It is not 
unnecessary for those who have the teaching of the future clergy 
in their hands to emphasise the fact that it is the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and not the Use of Sarum, which is the authorised 
book of worship in the English Church. The pre-Reformation 
Service-books of which Professor Swete treats were five,—the 
Breviary, the Missal, the Manual, the Processional, and the 
Pontifical. Professor Swete shows how far and in what way the 
contents of these five were utilised in the compilation of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Taking the office of Mattins, we find it thus 
accounted for :—(1) Sentences: These are common to all the 
offices ; (2) Exhortation, Confession, Absolution, added by Reformers; 
(3) Lord’s Prayer—Te Dewm, from Sarum Mattins; (4) Second 
Lesson and Benedictus, from Sarum Lauds; (5) Kyrie, Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, from Sarum Prime; (6) Preces—Second Collect, 
from Sarum Lauds; (7) Third Collect, from Sarum Prime; (8) 
The other Prayers and Thanksgivings, added in the seventeenth 
century. We cannot follow Professor Swete any farther, but we 
heartily commend his volume to our readers, clerical and lay. 


*Way Down East. By J. R. Hutchinson. (Ward and Downey.) 
—*“ Down East” is, as Mr. Hutchinson explains, a relative ex- 
pression. The region of which he gives these interesting 
reminiscences and experiences is very much to the West of the 
English reader, for it is Nova Scotia. Mr. Hutchinson has some 
curious things to tell us of the “ Blue Noses,” as they are called 
by their Southern neighbours, their occupations and amusements. 
Their ways of courtship (in spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to seed-potatoes; winter is the courting time), the camp 
meeting, and such an incidental matter as the “ Fenian Scare,” 
find in him an entertaining chronicler. 


The Fall and Resurrection of Turkey. By H. Antony Salmoné, 
(Methuen and Co.)—An estimate of the contents of this book is 
beyond the purpose of these columns. It is an indictment of the 
gravest kind brought against the present régime in Turkey and 
against the Sultan, for the Sultan is virtually the ruler in a way 
in which no other Monarch in the world can pretend to be. The 
progress of events since the volume was published must modify 
our estimate of the author’s conclusions. No one thinks better of 
Abd-ul-Hamid than he did six months ago; but Turkey has cer- 
tainly shown more strength than was expected. On the other 
hand, the hope of a change for the better is feebler than it was. 
Neither from without nor from within is it likely to come. The 
European Concert is a very feeble instrument, and military 
successes have weakened the party of reform. Mr. Salmoné 
declares that the Sultan has laid up ten millions sterling in banks 
outside Turkey.——Letters from Constantinople, by Mrs. Max 
Miller (Longmans and Co.), shows quite a different side 
of Turkish life from that presented by the volume noticed 
above. Abd-ul-Hamid was extremely civil to Professor Max 
Miiller, giving him the Order of the Medjidie, and actually 
offered his arm to Mrs. Max Miiller, besides giving her the Order 
of Mercy. The Professor went to dine at Yildiz, and had some 
excellent claret, while his host and Mahommedan guests had to 
content themselves with punch. Mrs. Max Miller is quite right 
to describe things and persons as she saw them. Still, if the 
statements of Mr. Salmoné are true, it might be better for decent 
people not to put themselves under obligations to such persons as 
Abd-ul-Hamid.—It would not be inappropriate, perhaps, to 





—— 


append a notice of a third volume, Armenia and Europe, by J 
Lepsius, Ph.D., edited by J. Rendel Harris (Hodder and 
Stoughton). It would be useless to go through the terrible 
details which Dr. Lepsius has gathered together, not, it must be 
understood, on his own authority, but from official returns 
the accuracy of which, so far as accuracy was possible ri 
such matters, is beyond all doubt. (If the figures are to be 
modified, it must be in the direction of increase, not diminy. 
tion.) It seems, then, that 88,243 Armenians have been murdered 
2,493 towns and villages plundered and destroyed, together with 
568 churches and 77 monasteries, while more than half a million 
survivors have been reduced to want. Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
must be quite proud of the vigour of his favourite, the Sultan, 
But how about the “Order of Mercy,” which Mrs, Max Miiller 
wears, she tells us, ‘“ with as much pride as pleasure” ? Anyhow 
some details of this very appropriately named decoration will be 
significant,—“ Ruby flowers,” “red enamel,” “ white-watered 
silk with a narrow scarlet stripe at each side;” but why 
“narrow” ? 


Footprints of the Apostles as Traced by St. Luke in the Acts, By 
Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. 2 vols. (Longmans and Co.) 
—Dean Luckock describes his work as “ Sixty Portions for Private 
Study and Instruction in Church.” He has given it accordingly 
a homiletic and, we might say, devotional tone. While he does 
not neglect historical and critical comment and explanation, he is 
always careful to insist on the theological significance of the 
incidents with which he is dealing. Sometimes, we are inclined 
to think, he presses the historian’s language to conclusions which 
it will hardly bear. The fully developed ecclesiastical constitution 
which is drawn out on p. ix. of the “‘ Preface and Introduction” 
is not likely to have existed in the early days of which St. Luke 
writes. ‘“ Forms of Prayer” can hardly be inferred from any- 
thing that we find in the Acts, though iv. 24-30 may fairly 
be taken as a kind of prevision of them. “Daily Cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist” conveys a different idea from 
the reality of “ breaking bread from house to house,” Dr, 
Luckock does not, we are glad to see, bind himself to the 
traditional text. He regards, for instance, Philip’s question 
and the eunuch’s answer in viii. 37 as a gloss inserted to suit the 
baptismal liturgies. And he does not attempt to explain the 
apparent inaccuracies of Stephen’s speech before the Sanhedrim. 
Such explanations, as he truly remarks, “ are far more calculated 
to increase than remove objections.” ‘The book, as a whole, is 
of a very instructive and useful kind, though the reader will 
probably have to use his discretion in accepting some of its 
conclusions, 


Mrs. Clif’s Yacht. By Frank Stockton. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. 
Stockton always reminds us of the jester, most effective of his 
kind, who utters the most astonishing extravagances with an 
absolutely undisturbed gravity of countenance. To take a 
Synod, or a part of a Synod, for a pleasure trip on board a 
yacht need not surprise one. Certain steamers that ply between 
this country and the Mediterranean, Palestine, Egypt, and the 
North Cape, must be not unlike Synods. But when the 
ministers turn into stokers and engineers and stewards, and 
even try their hands with rifles, we are getting into the region 
of the marvellous. But Mr. Stockton is as self-possessed as 
ever. Mrs. Cliffs Yacht is good reading from beginning to end. 


The Earth for a Dollar. By Roof Roofer. (Gay and Bird.)— 
The author professes the laudable purpose of “causing some ie 
vestors to hault before taking new shares of company-mongers. 
We must own that we do not see how this book is to help to for- 
ward this end. Most of it is unintelligible, but we do see that a 
speculator who seems to be no better than he should be is very 
well treated by fortune. But, perhaps, in the morality of the 
Stock Exchange it is virtuous to be a Bear and vicious to be a 
Bull. Doubtless, if all were Bears there would be no speculation, 
and the world would be so much the better. 


The Birds of Aristophanes: in Enghsh Rhyme for English 
Readers. Translated by G. S. Hodges, B.A. (Houlston and Son.) 
—Mr. Hodges translates with plenty of spirit and shows a 
pretty gift of facile verse. When Aristophanes rises to his 
highest strain of real poetry, as in the hoopoo’s call to the 
nightingale (tye oivvopé wot), he is scarcely equal to the occasion. 
But in the purely comic passages he is distinctly successful. 


Here is a sample :— 


* But if men should refuse to allow us our dues, 

And so, through ignorance, crimp us, 
And unjustly bestow the worship they owe 

To us on these gods of Olympus, — 
We must send down crowds of sparrows, with clouds, 

When the aned-evering ne St the year is, 

k up their grain till they famish again, 
wer And then let them go to Sats 
, if she can, divise some pian | 

And let hee ‘ 8  aeniee Sone gation 

ure out corn from her plentiful horn, 
stn To relieve a world’s starvation.” 
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The Country of the Pointed Firs. 


By Sarah Orne Jewitt. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—The New England fishing villages are a 
favourite “hunting ground” for tale-writers in America. Some 
of the characteristics of the old stock, before it became so largely 
modified by other influences, are to be seen there, and supply 
a subject which lends itself readily to an attractive treatment. 
There is a decay about these regions which is pathetic rather 
than squalid. The types are of an older world. Miss Jewitt’s 
book is as delightful to read as any that we have seen—and we 
have seen several—dealing with this topic. Mrs. Todd, the 
gatherer and prescriber of simples; her delightful old mother, 
for a mother she has, though herself not far from seventy; 
‘Lijah Tellus, with his silent sorrow for his wife, whom, though 
she had been dead eight years, he “ misses just the same every 
day,” are given with a graphic touch that makes them live. 
There is not a jarring word in The Country of the Pointed Firs. 


A Brief History of the English Language. By Oliver Farrar 
Emerson. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is an interesting and 
useful volume. Professor Emerson discusses the origin, the 
composition, the tendencies of the English language, divides its 
history into periods, each with separate characteristics, and dis- 
tinguishes the elements which go to make it up. His treat- 
ment is generally acute and philosophical. An interesting section 
is given to American English. He desiderates a local standard 
for the language as it is spoken in the States, some place that 
would be as London is to the United Kingdom, tours to France, 
and Hanover to Germany. Surely he is in error when he says 
that nice means “small, delicate,” in Britain, “agreeable” in 
America. In England the colloquial use of the word is certainly 
for “agreeable,” while the literary meaning is “ delicate,” as in 
“a nice distinction,” or “elegant,” as in “the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane.” Professor Emerson is speaking, it must be under- 
stood, of colloquialisms. 


Juvenile Offenders. By W. Douglas Morrison. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This volume is the third of the “ Criminology Series,” 
of which Mr. Morrison is the general editor (we noticed some 
time ago Signor Enrico Ferri’s “ Criminal Sociology”). It is a 
book full of careful observation and cautious inference. We may 
give as an example Mr. Morrison’s explanation of an apparently 
anomalous fact, that the percentage of illegitimate children 
committed to reformatories is less than the proportion of illegiti- 
mates to the whole population. The correcting observation is 
this. Crime is common in dense and rare in sparse populations ; 
the rule of illegitimacy is precisely the reverse (not on account 
of the superior chastity of the dense population, but because of 
the non-existence of sterile prostitution in the sparse). But when 
we find both conditions co-existing as in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
where there is a dense population and a high ratio of illegiti- 
macy, there the proportion of committals to reformatories 
is changed; the illegitimate are more numerous, as indeed one 
would expect them always to be. It is a frequent duty of Mr. 
Morrison to correct or explain figures. There is no subject in 
which an intelligent use of them is more necessary. We may 
mention one of special interest, the three chapters on penalties— 
“Fining,” “ Corporal Punishment,” ‘ Imprisonment.” 


Leaves from the Note-Books of Frances M. Buss. Edited by Grace 
Toplis. (Macmillan and Co.)—This volume contains the notes of 
some of the weekly addresses which Miss Buss was accustomed to 
give to her pupils at the North London Collegiate School. They 
want, as the editor explains, the extempore portions which gave 
them much of their impressiveness. Miss Buss was wont to note 
down in her reading, topics that seemed suggestive, and made 
these the texts, so to speak, for comments, which left no small 
impression on those who heard them. The first object of this 
volume is to provide those who had the benefit of Miss Buss’s 
teaching with some permanent record of this highly prized form 
of it. Other readers will find pleasure and profit in it. 


“The Author of Morning and Night Watches.” Edited by his 
Daughter. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. John Ross Macduff, 
the author of various books of devotion (which have had, we are 
told, an aggregate circulation of more than three millions), left 
analmost complete autobiography. This, with some supplemental 
matter, is givenin this volume. J. R. Macduff went at some time 
in the “thirties ”—he is very sparing of dates, and the editor does 
not supply them—to the University of Edinburgh. The pro- 
fessoriate numbered some distinguished men, Sir William 
Hamilton, “Christopher North,” and Thomas Chalmers, And 
the city boasted a brilliant circle of men of ability outside the 
academic precincts, Lord Jeffery and Dr. Candiish being, perhaps, 
tnose whose fame has best survived. ‘These and other less 
conspicuous personages are sketched with a graphic pen. 
A few weeks before the Disruption Mr. Macduff was pre- 


population of about seven hundred. Before long he was 
transferred to St. Madocs, a still smaller parish in the Presby- 
tery of Perth. After this came a translation to a new church in 
the West End of Glasgow. After holding this charge for fifteen 
years, in 1870 (we get at last to a date) he resigned, in order to 
devote himself to literary work. He migrated to England, and 
there, without surrendering his Presbyterian convictions, became 
an “occasional conformist” to Anglicanism. The change was 
agreeable in at least some ways. ‘‘The climate of Kent,” he 
writes, “ was a marvellous change for the better from the weeping 
skies and dingy skies of the Clyde. The Edinburgh east winds 
were absolutely poisonous in the South of England they 
are not only healthful but positively invigorating.” We do not 
all appreciate our blessings. His house was fixed at Lower 
Camden, near Chislehurst, and here he spent the remainder of his 
life, dying in 1895. The story of his life is very pleasing. 
Nothing could be more simple and unaffected. He loved 
in many things stare super antiquas vias, but he had broad 
sympathies, and could appreciate the gifts of those from whom 
he differed not a little. Erskine of Linlathen, who offered 
him a charge of which he had the patronage, Frederick Robert- 
son, F. D. Maurice, and Dean Stanley are spoken of with adequate 
appreciation. Among the incidents related is a sermon at 
Balmoral, from which he carried away, by favour of one of the 
elders, the envelope in which the Queen had put her donation of 
£5 to the collection. We also hear of the beginnings of that very 
successful magazine, Good Words. It was not started without 
many fears on the part of its first editor, Dr. Norman Macleod. 
There is a curious anecdote of the “Author of Waverley.” He 
had been struck by some lines of vigorous Scottish which he had 
heard, and asked to have them repeated. Not long afterwards 
they appeared at the head of one of his chapters. It is a little 
surprising to read that Dr. Fraser (of Manchester) had “no 
pretensions to learning.” He was an “Ireland scholar,” and 
that means something. But it is eminently true that his 
hearers went to him “ not for information, but for inspiration.” 


The Book of the Dry Fly. By George A. B. Dewar. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—The “dry fly,” we may explain for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, is a fly kept by the skill of the angler on the 
surface of the water, having been thrown by him to a spot where 
he has observed a fish rising. The common practice—we might 
call it universal till the rise of the dry-fly method —has been to 
whip the stream wherever there seemed to be a chance of a fish, 
giving more attention, of course, to the likely spots, and to allow 
the fly to sink after it has touched the water, while drawing it 
towards the fisherman. It is not pretended that the dry-fly 
method is one of universal application. In fine fishing, as in the 
“chalk” streams of Southern England, it is of unquestionable 
use ; in heavy waters or in very rapid streams it is not available. 
But this and many other matters are discussed in Mr. Dewar’s 
book. He gives copious directions, and also supplies some 
excellent coloured illustrations of the flies to be used. All these 
are useful, but there was never a truer sentence written 
than that with which Mr. Dewar concludes his chapter, 
“Concerning Trout Flies,’—*“ It is not the fly so much as the 
hand directing it that kills the trout.”——Dry-Fly Entomology. 
By F. M. Halford. (Vinton and Co.) —“ A brief description of lead- 
ing types of natural insects serving as food for trout and grayling, 
with one hundred best patterns of floating flies.” 


Historical Records of the Maltese Corps of the British Army. Com- 
piled by Major A. G. Chesney. (W. Clowes and Sons.)—What 
may be called the recent history of Malta began in 1798, when 
the French, thanks to treachery in the garrison, took possession 
of Valetta. They did not make themselves beloved, for the 
Ma!tese are strongly religious, and the French ostentatiously 
insulted their faith. It was during the course of the siege that 
followed the battle of the Nile, when the French garrison was 
practically cut off, that the first Maltese regiment was raised, 
with the title of the “ Maltese Light Infantry.” Various other 
corps were raised from time to time. In 1807 the Royal Malta 
Regiment was raised. In the following year it embarked for 
Capri, which it helped to garrison. The affair was an unlucky 
one, for part of the regiment was compelled to capitulate. Fresh 
recruits could not be found, and the regiment was disbanded in 
1811. In 1815 various forces were consolidated into the Royal 
Malta Fencibles, a regiment which became the Royal Malta 
Fencible Artillery in 1861. The term “ Fencible” was dropped 
in 1889, Malta being the last place where it survived, and the 
regiment exists still. Major Chesney’s volume, which is adorned 
with many handsome pictures of uniforms, gives all the informa- 
tion that can be desired on the subject. 

Three of the series entitled “ Little Novels” (T. Fisher Unwin) 
may be noticed :—A Comedy of Three, by Newton Sanders, is of 





sented to a small rural charge in Forfarshire (he had 


been 


licensed to preach in the preceding year), with a 


the newest regulation pattern. The “three” are two sisters, 
Patricia, exquisitely beautiful and quite heartless; Rachel, of 
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ordinary appearance but very good; and Herbert Omerod, en- 
gaged to Patricia. The beauty jilts her fiancé for a richer lover, 
is disappointed, and goes back to the old lover, whom the sister, 
sending back unopened a letter in which he offers himself to her, 
surrenders. From beginning to end the story is absolute un- 
relieved gloom.——Passports, by J. Julien Armstrong, is not a 
novel at all, either little or big. -There are four little sketches 
from life, or what passes for life in fiction, to which we have no 
objection to make except that they are miscalled——A Noble 
Haul. By W. Clark Russell.—This is a story of the good old 
sort. There is a villainous captain (a gallery of Mr. Clark 
Russell's portraits of captains in the merchant service would be 
curious), an ill-used mate, and a derelict ship with treasure. 
The materials are not, as the reader will peceive, absolutely new; 
but Mr. Clark Russell makes, after his manner, a good use of 
them. The tale is set off by the sentimentalities with which we 
have contrasted it, but it would please anywhere and always. 

The Confessions of a Collector. By William Carew Hazlitt. 
(Ward and Downey.)—Mr. Hazlitt writes for the initiated; to 
readers who do not know the somewhat recondite pursuit which 
he describes—it is mainly of book-hunting that he deals—he will 
be scarcely intelligible. One understands why, catching sight of 
Montaigne’s signature in an old Italian book and seeing a book- 
seller approach, he should immediately close the volume and 
replace it on the shelf, and is not surprised that he was rewarded 
for his presence-of-mind by getting it for2s. But his anecdotes 
are seldom so definite. On the whole, Mr. Hazlitt’s reminiscences 
of the trade and its customers are kindly. It is as a giver 
that he has been chiefly disappointed. He sends a presentation 
copy of a book to his old schoolmaster, and the only acknowledg- 
ment that he gets is the remark that one of his Greek accents is 
wrong. This is nothing worse than pedantic; but what are we to 
say of the British Museum official who begs for a copy and 
straightway transfers it to a bookseller? The Professor whose 
gratitude for another copy was limited to ‘Thanks—curious,” 
probably did not know its commercial value. 


Aristotle on Youth and Old Age, Life, Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction, by William Ogle, M.D. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—The treatises which Dr. Ogle has here trans- 
lated occupy pp. 440-448 in the one-volume “Tauchnitz” edi- 
tion of Aristotle, and are headed “De Juventute et Senectute,” 
“ De Respiratione,” and “ De Vita et Morte.” Aristotle’s theories 
have ceased to have any practical value, but it would be a 
mistake to neglect them. They occupy an important place in 
the history of philosophical thought. Dr. Ogle deserves well for 
the lucid explanation which he has given of them, and for the 
way in which he vindicates the great philosopher’s claim to 
respect. His translation is in the very best style. We will give 
as a specimen a passage which is, for its own sake, not undeserving 
of attention. “ Health and disease are subjects that come within 
the province not merely of the physician, but so far as the con- 
sideration of their causes goes, within that of the natural 
philosopher. That these inquirers differ from each other, and 
examine the subject from distinct points of view, must be fully 
recognised. Yet that their respective provinces are to some 
extent conterminous is shown by the fact that such physicians 
asare men of refinement and wide culture are wont to talk of the 
law of nature, while the most accomplished of the natural 
philosophers rarely fail in the end to touch on the principles 
of medicine.” 


The Village and the Doctor. By James Gordon. (Methuen and 
Co.)—We are inevitably reminded of a well-known book which 
has a not dissimilar title. But how different from the rough and 
crude work which we have here is the delicate and graceful 
drawing which Miss Mitford gives us in “Our Village.” There 
is hardly a character that is not caricatured; but perhaps the 
climax is reached in “The Courtship of the Churchwarden.” —— 
A Handful of Exotics. By Samuel Gordon. (Same publishers.)— 
This volume of “Scenes and Incidents Chiefly of Russo-Jewish 
Life” naturally reminds us of Mr. Zangwill’s work. But we 
must say that it is not nearly so illuminating. We do not feel 
that we realise the Russian Jew much the better for reading it. 
We may take the first tale for an example. Tarphon, a wealthy 
Jew, gives to the Synagogue a splendid copy of the Law, as a 
thank-offering on the birth of a son. An aged rabbi makes a 
mysterious prophecy, in which the fate of the book and of the 
child are mysteriously linked together. The child is nearly 
suffocated, and just at that moment the reader in the Synagogue 
finds the word “breath” missing from its proper place in the 
passage which he is reading. That is very curious, but it does 
not enlighten us. 


The Touchstone of Life. By Ella MacMahon. (Hutchinson 


and Co.)—Ivor Clay is told on leaving the University that he is 
the illegitimate elder brother of the Earl of Sithrington, He sets 


| 
himself to redress this wrong, to show, in short, that he is the 
better man. For a portion of the story the scene is laid in ay 
Australasian Colony, where the legitimate brother is Governor, 
Hence we have a certain novelty in the surroundings. The book 
is put together with some skill, and though there isa touch of 
the melodramatic in the style, it has real force.—The Dyn. 
thorpes of Westleigh. By Christian Lys. (Downey and Co.)— 
We know what we are going to have when a gentleman of a 
predatory appearance calls on the squire, and, after some pres 
liminary skirmishing, extracts a cheque as the price of his 
silence. There is a domestic secret, a villain and his dupe, ang 
other familiar properties of fiction. The tale is drawn out to too 
great a length, but it is fairly readable, does not offend in any 
way, and has the attraction, as we cannot but think it to be, of 
making the deserving people happy. 


The Supplanter. By B. Paul Neuman. (Methuen and (o,)— 
This is the story of Jacob and Esau writ large and adapted to the 
circumstances of modern life. An English squire, belonging to a 
family with the narrowest ways of thinking, marries the daughter 
of a German Jew. His elder son reproduces the traditional 
characteristic of the family; the younger is an alien in appear. 
ance, temper, and habit of thought. Mr. Neuman constructs on 
this foundation a story which has no particular plot, or indeed 
meaning, but shows distinct power. Of course it has the fashion. 
able pessimistic colour; the reading of it is a very doubtful 
pleasure; but if the writer could only teach saner and more 
wholesome views of life, he might do some really good work, 
Above all things, he must not allow himself to do so intolerable a 
thing as to speak of the “ pompous phraseology of the Prayer. 
book.” His name is foreign, and it is only charitable to suppose 
that he does not know any better. But before he publishes again 
he must gain some elementary knowledge of what really classical 
English is. 


The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art. Translated 
by K. Jex-Blake. With Commentary and Historical Introduction 
by E. Sellers. (Macmillan and Co.)—There is no doubt that the 
Elder Pliny’s great book, though perhaps “voluminous” rather 
than luminous, has been unduly neglected. It is a strange 
medley, something like the Ashmolean Museum as it used to be, 
but it contains many valuable things. Of course in these days of 
subdivision and specialism no one man could undertake it, for 
“natural history” in Pliny’s sense means almost human 
history. In this volume Miss Eugerie Sellers, with the efficient 
help of Miss K. Jex-Blake and occasional contributions from 
Dr. H. L. Urlichs, has dealt with one portion, which is to be 
found in Books XXXIII.-XXXVI., two hundred and fifty 
sections in all, amounting, to make a rough guess, to rather more 
than a book of Livy of average length. Miss Sellers’s intro- 
duction is a very careful and valuable piece of work. She begins 
by analysing Pliny’s sources of information. He did not take his 
facts from personal observation, nor even from first-hand authori- 
ties, but compiled from other compilers, notably from Varro. 
The task of tracing back his statements to their origins 
opens a large field of inquiry. Miss Sellers has worked in 
it with admirable industry and skill, utilising the labours of 
other scholars, among whom Jahn, Brieger, Brunn, Furtwiingler, 
Urlichs, and Miinzer are the best known, and contributing no 
little of her own. The original authorities of whom she treats, 
and to whom she restores, so to speak, what Pliny and his pre- 
decessors borrowed, are Xenocrates of Sicyon, Antigonos of 
Karystos, Duris of Samos, Heliodoros of Athens, and Pasiteles of 
Naples (who contributed the anecdotical element). Then we 
have various authors whose names figure in the Anthology, 
for Pliny borrowed some of his art judgments from famous 
epigrams. Finally, we have his predecessors in the work of 
miscellany-making, Terentius Varro and Cornelius Nepos (the 
contemporaries of Cicero), and Mucianus (the soldier who did so 
much to help Vespasian to the throne), who did for the Greek 
cities in Asia something of the same kind that Pausanias did 
for Greece proper. A peculiarly interesting section, and one 
that can be appreciated without trouble by a reader without 
any special knowledge of ancient art, is that which deals with 
the epigrams. No one can help admiring the ingenuity with 
which scholars—Jahn leading the way, and some of our own, as 
notably Mr. Mackail and Miss Sellers, following—have tracked 
out Pliny’s references to the Anthology. Here is an instance, 
which introduces a “flower” of no little beauty. Pliny writes 
under the head of Caelatura (Silver-chasing), ‘ Antipater 
Satyrum in phiala gravatum somno conlocavissé verius qual 
caelasse dictus est.” He blunders by putting the name of the 
epigram-writer for that of the artist, which was Diodorus. The 
epigram is quite perfect of its kind :— 


“ Toy Sdrupov ArdSwpos exoimrev, vk erdpevorer * 





jy vitns, eyepeis* &pyupos tmvov exe.” 
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—__ - . . 
Miss Sellers supplements her introduction by a continuous anno- 


tation of the text, which has been adequately translated by Miss 

Jex-Blake. ; ; 

The Coachman’s Club. By Geo. R. Sims. (F. V. White and Co.) 
_This is a collection of stories, mixed of grave and gay, supposed 
to be told by a coachman. It is needless to say anything more 
than that they have the characteristics of Mr. Sims’s writing. 
They are readable, wholesome, and, considering the fashion of 
the day, not too dismal. 

Jefferies Land. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This volume is 
a reprint of an early book by Richard Jefferies, “ A History of 
Swindon and its Environs.” A Miss Grace Topley, who edits the 
pook, remarks, ‘‘ There was no sparing of time and labour” on 
the writer’s part; he took all possible pains to collect facts, and 
produced a very creditable piece of work But there are no par- 
ticular indications of the powers which the writer afterwards 
showed. The editor would have done well to note that “ Richard 
of Cirencester,” whom the writer quotes without misgiving on 
p. 147, was a fraud. 

The Jucklins. By Opie Read. (A. and C. Black.)—This is a 
story of North Carolina, a stormy region socially, if it is truly 
described by Mr. Read. The hero, who is not appreciated in his 
home in Alabama, travels with the idea of taking up a school- 
teacher’s place. He is besieged in the school-house by two 
ruffians, and the place is burnt. His dear friend shoots another 
ruffian, or, rather, fancies that he has shot him. Really the man 
dies of rage because he cannot get his revolver out of his pocket 
in good time. (This reminds us of the death of Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert in “Ivanhoe.”) All this sounds rather strange, but the 
story is nevertheless a good one. The reader who begins it will 
not care to leave it unfinished. 

Monasticism, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse. 

(Gardner, Darton, and Co.)\—We need not discuss Mr. Woodhouse’s 
theoretical views. Probably we should not be found to differ very 
widely from him in the practical application of them. That 
monasticism may well find its use in the struggle of Christianity 
against the evils of the world, that even the rigid seclusion which 
is apparently its least useful development is suited to some human 
necessities, may be conceded without difficulty. On the other 
hand, it is tolerably plain that anything like the predominance 
which the system attained before the Reformation would be un- 
desirable, even if it were possible. That it answers a want may 
be conceded, but there is no answer to the argument that if it 
withdraws habitually and largely the finest and purest spirits 
from the succession of the human race, it is bad. So much for 
theory, though we must protest in passing against the exaggerated 
statement that Mr. Woodhouse makes of the divine sanction of 
the system. The historical summary of the various Orders will be 
found useful, and on the subject of the modern revival we have 
some interesting observations. It is scarcely fair to say :—“ In 
1527 Rome was sacked by an army of Lutherans under Frunsberg, 
and the most awful slaughter, cruelties, and sacrilege were 
perpetrated.” It would be as reasonable to say “ by an army of 
Moors.” ‘The Constable de Bourbon’s army was Imperialist, and 
contained both Germans and Spaniards. Pope Clement in his 
rage found that the handiest curse that he could find was to call 
the Germans “ Lutherans” and the Spaniards “ Moors.” 

The Idol-Maker. By Adeline Sergeant. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
—We always believed that the story of how Birmingham manu- 
facturers made and exported idols to the East was a joke invented 
against that prosperous town. Miss Sergeant takes it seriously. 
When she brings upon the stage an uncle who has taken up this 
line of business (compounding for it, by the way, by large sub- 
scriptions to missionary societies), and a nephew who has a fanatical 
passion for breaking idols, she has the materials for an exciting 
story. When the nephew turns out to be something far more 
important than he seems, and we have also a couple of love- 
stories set going, there will be manifestly no lack of incident and 
interest, treated as the subject is sure to be by so skilful a hand 
as Miss Sergeant’s. 

Grant Allen’s Historical Guides: Florence. (Grant Richards.) 
—A visitor to Florence could hardly, we imagine, do better than 
provide himself with this volume. A great amount of matter, 
and good matter, too, is compressed into a small space, for the 
book is light and such as can go into a pocket of moderate 
capacity. Mr. Grant Allen not only gnides his reader's 
judgment, but disposes of his time for him; he must not only 
not do much at once, but must arrange his sight-seeing in an 
economical and intelligent way. 

The Land o’ Cakes and Brither Scots. By T. B. Johnstone. 
(Alex. Gardner.)—We have no intention of criticising in detail 
Mr. Johnstone’s book on “Scotland and Things Scottish.” The 
author describes the geology and natural divisions of Scotland, the 
characteristics of its people and the causes out of which they 








have been developed, the “chief facts and factors of Scottish 
history,” Scottish poets and great men generally, and he winds 
up with a chapter on the “Scotsman’s Birthright and Duty.” 
Here, of course, Mr. Johnstone enters on controversial topics. 
Surely he cannot be right in laying it down as an absolute law 
that “Scotsmen only should be chosen” to represent Scottish 
constituencies. What, for instance, about Mr. John Morley? We 
have often had occasion to differ from Mr. Morley, but we 
certainly do not blame the Montrose Burghs for returning him to 
Parliament, as Mr. Johnstone would seem to do. It is, in fact, 
quite idle to contend against the tendency that is at work to 
diminish the strength of provincial feeling. The enterprising 
publisher who gives Mr. Johnstone’s book to the world has found 
it expedient to add “Paternoster Square” to the “ Paisley” 
which, not many years ago, figured alone on his title-page. 
“ Which things are an allegory.” 

We have received a second edition, “revised and enlarged,” 
of Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante, by the Hon. W. Warren 
Vernon, with an Introduction by the late Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Mr. Vernon has used in this edition the text of Dr. Moore, to 
whose merits as “our great English Dantist” he pays a hand- 
some tribute of admiration and acknowledgment. 


Taes.— Ghostly Tales. By the Countess of Munster. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—Some of these stories are vouched for as true. Such 
are always interesting, supposing, of course, that the guarantee 
is given in good faith, and is not a literary artifice. The first, 
* A Double,” is a very curious coincidence; the second is of a 
somewhat uncommon kind, the voluntary return of a dead person ; 
three and four are of the usual revenant type. The other stories 
are not undeserving of the description of “ ghostly.”——-Uncanny 
Tales. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Same publishers.)—Fictitious 
ghosts, we must own, do not interest us. In fact the more 
vraisemblable they are, the more provoked we feel with them. 
Mrs. Molesworth, of course, does anything that she chooses to 
do cleverly, but we wish that she would use her powers on some 
more profitable subject.——The Ivory Queen, by John Pendleton, 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.), is a story which scarcely suggests 
the old proverb, Ex Africd semper aliquid novi. The mysterious 
white ruler of a black race is a well-known figure.——The 
Man with Black Eyelashes. By H. A. Kennedy. (Methuen and 
Co.)—Here we have a vulgar Faust who meets with his 
deserts in a very melodramatic fashion. ——A Bit of a Fool. By 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. (Downey and Co.)—One asks after read- 
ing as much of this book as can be managed without too great an 
effort, what is the good of telling the story of a vicious fool and a 
woman who, if not a fool, is still more vicious? The sole literary 
merit of the tale is a certain ease in the dialogue-——Dr. Forenti, 
by Henry Grimshawe (Digby and Long), has at least the merit 
of reverting to the poetical justice of which the modern 
novelist is commonly so contemptuous. —— The Land of the 
Living Dead. By Neal Fyne. (Henry J. Drane.)—Any one 
who has a taste for the marvellous may satisfy it here. 
The author has collected his material from diverse sources, which 
the reader will find a certain interest in recognising.——A Pearl 
of the Realm. By Anna L. Glyn. (Hutchinson and Co.)—This 
is a story of the Civil War of Parliament v. King, the conclusion 
being arranged so as to coincide with one of the less-known 
episodes of the later years. “I have endeavoured,” says the 
author in the preface, “to portray some of the domestic grievances 
and oppressions which led to the Civil Wars in England, and 
the motives actuating the King’s opponents throughout the con- 
test.” She has, it is evident, carefully studied her materials ——We 
have also received The Home for Failures, by Lady Violet Greville 
(same publishers), and They Two, by Violet Tweedale (G. Redway). 
—A Justified Sinner. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. (Downey and 
Co.)—Mr. Bazil Brockworth, a doctor with scientific tastes, 
marries an actress. She gets tired of his quiet life and disap- 
pears, being supposed to have perished in a burning theatre. 
He marries Aline Jarratt, who is really in love with a minor 
poet, Ansalem Penkarvan. The wife reappears. Bazil provides 
for Aline, who is supposed to be the widow of a cousin of the 
same name. ‘The wife dies, in real truth this time. Aline 
marries the minor poet, who, after a time, tires of her, and pro- 
poses to elope with a Mrs. Tonybe Trask, a lady novelist. Bazil 
overhears the proposal, interrupts the interview, intercepts the 
consent which the woman gives, and writes in her name a 
scornful refusal. Bazil dies of a chill caught in saving the 
minor poet, who falls into the Thames at a houseboat party. We 
do not commonly give the plots of tales which we notice. But 
sometimes this is the best, or indeed the only possible, criticism. To 
what straits must a practised novelist—for such Mr. Molloy is—be 
reduced when he gives to the world sucha tissue of absurdities as 
this. There is an episode of acertain Veronica, a Neapolitan girl, 
whose life Bazil saves in an epidemic of cholera. It is not more 
like real life than the rest of thestory, but it is plesanter reading. 
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——Under the Circumstances. By Archie Armstrong. (Smith and 
Elder.)—A reader of sense will be strongly attracted by chap. 1. 
The way in which Major Bettlestone proposes to Mrs. Lightfoot 
while he is driving a four-in-hand is quite masterly. The story 
does not quite fulfil this promise, but it is distinctly good. May 
Daryll is not by any means “ too bright and good,” &c., but she 
is a very lifelike person, and one enjoys reading about her doings, 
and is glad that things turn out well for herintheend. The 
plot in which Mrs, Jung and Mr. Raymond Wilson are engaged 
is one that requires the capacities of belief to be stretched 
to the utmost. But this is a trifle. Sir Henry Water. 
ville and Mr. Pentreath, the young doctor, with his keen 
observation, are admirable in their several ways. Altogether 
we are pleasantly reminded of Mr. Whyte Melville’s stories. 
We do not know whether we could pay Mr. Armstrong, 
who does not claim any previous performance, a _ better 
compliment.—— Gilbert Murray, by A. E. Houghton (same 
publishers), is but a moderately good story. A young man with 
everything against him rises in the world, and another with 
everything for him does exactly the reverse. The writing wants 
point and vigour, but is fairly readable-——The Last Recruit of 
Clare’s. By S. RB. Keightley. (Hutchinson and Co.)—These are 
supposed to be the recollections of Anthony Dillon, an officer of 
the Irish Brigade that fought at Fontenoy and elsewhere. The 
style is somewhat too rhetorical. Such a book as “The Last 
Colonel of the Irish Brigade ” shows us how such a person as Mr. 
Anthony Dillon would probably have written. How about the 
chronology? Mr. Dillon’s father dies “under the glorious walls 
of Limerick,”—i.c., in 1690, when William III. had to raise the 
siege. He renders a great service to Madame de Pompadour in 
the story called “On the Knees of Fate.” Suppose that we date 
this about 1754, half-way between Madame de Pompadour’s 
appearance at Court and her death. This makes an interval of 
at least sixty-four years between the death of the hero’s father 
and the service described. But he certainly does not give the 
impression of being an elderly man. If he was he must have 
preserved his vigour in a very unusual degree.——’Twiat Cup and 
Lip. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Digby and Long.)—These five 
short stories are hardly up to the mark of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
work. “A Contest of Wits” is the best. One enjoys the art in 
which the lawyer is outwitted by the young woman. Neither 
deserves any sympathy, and the keenest wit very properly wins. 
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LADY: a Ghost Story. By H, pz VERE Stacpooxe, Author of “ Pierrot,” 
Crown 8v0, 3s. 


DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locxg, 


‘Author of‘ ' At the Gate of Samaria.’”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The book is full of human interest.” —Manchester Guardian. 
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an enviable person.” —Black and White, 


ACHILD IN THE TEMPLE: a Novel. 


By Frank MaTHEW, Author of “The Wood of the Brambles.”’ Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 
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—Daily Chronicle, 


MIDDLE GREYNESS: a Novel. By 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RAVE financiers are, we are told, seriously concerned at 
the position of Indian finances. They might, and would, 
recover frum the misfortunes of the year, the plague, the 
famine, the earthquake, and the frontier rising—which will 
certainly cost three millions, and probably five—but the 
currency difficulty is growing acute. The Government may 
be forced by external pressure and the complaints of the 
millions who have hoarded silver to throw open the Indian 
mints again; and what is to happen then? As silver the 
rupee is only worth 10d., and even at 1s. the loss by exchange 
would be absolutely ruinous. The Government would have 
to remit thirty-two crores of rupees to England to pay its 
annual obligations, which exceed sixteen millions sterling, and 
it simply could not doit. It would be compelled to reduce 
expenditure by a great reduction of the Army, or to increase 
taxation by at least 12 per cent., or to introduce a gold 
standard, which may prove impossible, as any stock of gold, 
if it got into circulation, would at once be buried, and a gold 
currency which never circulates is almost unthinkable. If, 
as we fear, the question has to be faced, we trust that either 
Mr. Goschen or Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will consent to take 
the India Office, and will send to India a really strong financier 
as Viceroy. He will need, if the crisis actually arrives, nearly 
absolute power and a tiger will. English politicians do not 
ar what “reductions” in India or fresh taxation really 
involve, 








Important news from the Indian frontier is summed up in 
the statement that Sir William Lockhart is at length on his 
march into the Afridi country with an army of thirty-two 
thousand men, supported by nearly as many more. With 
such a force, which is altogether outside Indian precedent, 
Sir William ought to be able to crush all resistance, and, if 
that policy is considered advisable, to subjugate and disarm 
the whole southern division of the frontier, so that no rising 
shall be possible for ten years. He may find, indeed, that his 
force is too large, and that the Afridis and Orokzaies, feeling 
resistance to be impossible, may decline an engagement, fly 
to the tops of their hills, and only return to find their villages 
destroyed. If, however, for the sake of their honour, or under 
the notion that the war is religious, they should face the 
invaders, they will suffer severe losses, and all the other 
smaller tribes will give up the contest. We shall hear the 
result in a few days, and shall then see a permanent policy 
adopted. If we may jadge from the speech delivered on 
September 30th by Sir George White, it is to be one of complete 
Subjugation. He says it is impossible to bear restless tribes 
controlling two hundred thousand men upon the frontier. That 
means that we are to control them permanently, a most costly 





The speech just alluded to was. delivered by Sir G. 
White, Commander-in-Chief in India, on September 30th 
at Simla. It is, curiously enough, nearly identical 
with the arguments which last week we put into the 
mouths of the leaders of the Forward school. He said it 
was impossible to live at peace with savages who always 
listened to the younger and more turbulent spirits, and who, 
though in friendly intercourse with you in the morning, were 
before night advancing on you to murder and ravish. This was 
actually the case with the Afridis, and there were two hundred 
thousand like unto them, who were all gradually acquiring 
better arms, The only cure for them was disarmament and 
closer control—strong control, he said subsequently —which 
means, of course, direct government. Sir George entirely 
admitted that we were spending “untold gold” upon the 
present expedition, but argued that constant preparedness was 
very costly, and yet under present circumstances to restrict 
expenditure was to live in a fool’s paradise. It was a bold 
speech, and it is well that that side should be strongly stated 
by a leading Minister, which in India Sir George White 
practically is; but we should like to ask him two questions. 
If the Afridis are so formidable to-day, why were they not 
formidable yesterday? and how, if the Indian Treasury is 
emptied, does he propose to keep up his permanent and costly 
preparedness? He will not like the dominion of the British 
taxpayer, we can tell him; and if he asks help from London 
he will pass under that. 


Meanwhile the clansmen have received a severe and un- 
expected blow. The Ameer has published in Cabul, for the 
information of his subjects, two papers of extraordinary 
plainness, in which he repudiates the tribes and all their 
doings, especially their “fuss about a Jehad” or Holy War. 
Who are they, he asks, with their Moollah, whose “ parentage 
is unknown to me,” to proclaim a Holy War? The first con- 
dition of a Holy War is that it should be proclaimed by “ the 
King of Islam,” or as we imagine he wrote, by a King in 
Islam, and he who is a King in Islam has not proclaimed it. 
He could not indeed, for he has made an agreement with the 
British, they have not broken it, and he is not going to face 
the Day of Resurrection with a broken agreement on his 
mind. ‘“ What the tribesmen have done with their own hands 
they must carry on their own necks. I will have nothing to 
do with them.” Do you think, asks the Ameer, addressing 
the clansmen in a strain of cynical irony, “that I am fool 
enough, like Shere Ali, to annoy and offend others for your 
sake”? The English did not take Chitral in order to tax 
you, but to make a barrier against Russia. When Asiatics 
talk in this style—and it is not infrequent with them, 
Runjeet Singh used always to do it—they mean what they 
say, and the Indian Government is relieved of any fear of 
treachery in the North. That is a good reason for a lenient 
arrangement with the clans when they have been thrashed. 


One significant election is to come off in America on 
November 2nd. New York has absorbed its surrounding 
“cities,” and is now a metropolis with a population of more 
than three millions. The State, to protect itself and secure 
better government, has at the same time greatly increased the 
Mayor’s powers. He will hold office for five years, will control 
all patronage, and will have an effective veto on all municipal 
legislation. “Tammany,” that is, the Democrat ring which 
has so often ruled New York corruptly, has of course leaped 
at its chance, and has selected a candidate, Mr. Van Wyck; 
and so has the Republican ring, which is not much better, in 
the person of Mr. Tracy. The decent citizens think it, 
however, time to intervene, and have selected Mr. Low, 
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a wealthy man of learning, who would govern uprightly ; 
while the great Army of Discontent has selected Mr. 
George, the apostle of Collectivism. The correspondents 
evidently think Mr. George ‘has a fair chance, and his elec- 
tion would no doubt be a great event. He.could do very 
little, for if he touched property the Supreme Court would 
interfere, but the moral effect of such a declaration, that in 
New York the people detested their social system, would be 
very great indeed. It is vain' to predict, but we do not think 
he will be elected, because the classes which favour him are 


accessible to promises of money. The true: struggle-should. 


lie between Tammany and the Reformers,—Tammany for 
choice. New York has become a cloaca gentium, and in a 
cloaca gentiwm regulated corruption usually tempts the 
majority. 


The Greeks have found a Premier in M. Zaimis, and the 
Chamber clearly means to leave him a free hand. The 
majority which follows M. Delyanni has split up, he has 
ceased to command his followers, and Parliamentary life is 
practically suspended till better times. M. Zaimis has 
appointed General Smolenski, the only officer who earned 
credit in the campaign, Minister of War; and has sent Prince 
Mavrocordato to Constantinople to settle the permanent treaty. 
M. Streit, the new Minister of Finance, is acceptable to the 
bondholders, and thinks he can raise a loan, and altogether 
things are looking a little brighter at Athens. Unfortunately, 
their brightness depends altogether upon the whim of the 
Sultan, who may raise all kinds of difficulties, and who, if the 
difficulties only injure Greece, will be supported by the 
German Emperor. 


Sefior Sagasta has formed his Ministry, and has appointed 
Seftor Moret y Prendergast, who is devoted to autonomy, 
Minister of the Colonies. He intends, it is said, to dissolve, to 
grant liberty to Cuba, and to put the financesjstraight, but no 
hint of his actual plans has as yet oozed out. Autonomy has 
many meanings; he himself says the struggle with the 
rebels must go on, and it is not even certain that General 
Weyler can be recalled, Ministers fearing his influence in 
Spain. He is also protected by a strong party in Havana, 
which will not hear of any compromise with the insurgents, 
or any arrangement equivalent to autonomy. The Bank of 
Spain has already refused to make a sorely needed advance 
of £2,500,000, and it is certain that the exposure of the 
finances which the Ministry is bound to make will alarm and 
shock the country. It remains to be seen whether Seftor 
Sagasta has the nerve to meet his terrible difficulties ; but 
those who know Spain best expect least. Perhaps the best 
hope for the State is the character of the Queen-Regent, who 
has much ability, a strong will, and a dominant idea, that 
her little son shall have the throne for which she is trustee if 
she sets the world on fire. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times, who is usually 
most accurate, relates a curious story of Prince Lobanoff, 
the late Foreign Secretary of Russia. He left behind him 
certain reports on the situation of the Empire, in which he 
pointed to England and Germany as the Powers which 
Rassia had to dread. As against Germany he would rely 
on a French alliance, and as against England he would as 
soon as the Asiatic Railway was completed strike at India. 
If that expedition succeeded, and Great Britain lost her de- 
pendency, she would lose her Colonies and enter upon a period 
of decline. The story exactly illustrates the Continental way of 
thinking. It does not occur to Prince Lobanoff that the main- 
tenance of dominion involves vast, though partly unconscious, 
effort, and that Great Britain with her strength all con- 
centrated, as it really was when she baffled Louis XIV. or 
Napoleon, might be more formidable in Europe than she is 
at present. There is, of course, no evidence that Prince 
Lobanoff’s view was accepted by his Court, which is quite 
aware that war to the death with Great Britain would involve 
the very existence of Russia as we now know her. England 
cannot invade Russia, but defeat by England would mean 
the death of the autocracy, and probably social revolution. 
Nicholas I. knew that when he told his son that he must make 
peace and emancipate the serfs. 


It is said in Germany that the Emperor may yet carry his 
project for a vast increase of the Navy. The Opposition are 








afraid of a dissolution on the point, because the common elector 
who has been a soldier, thinks it one-to be settled by the War 
Lord. His head has been filled, too, with stories of what a Russo. 
French fleet might do against his seaport towns, or even by 
landing an army in Jutland, The Ministry, moreover, have 
devised an astute plan under which Parliament shall not be. 
asked for a great credit, but shall be committed to begin 
extensions of shipbuilding which cannot be discontinued, ana 
will take seven years to complete. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the Reichsrath is at present opposed to 
great naval grants, and that the electors, though willing to. 
guard their coasts, are not disposed to spend money on estab. 
lishing a “ world-wide” dominion. They think that a fad of 
the Emperor, and believe that the best way to check him is to 
keep his Naval Budget fairly short. The Emperor frets under 
the restraint, which annoys his imagination even more than 
his reason; but he shrinks very wisely from any real quarre} 
with his people, who are poor and already impatient of their 
burden of taxes. He will reflect that poverty is the founda- 
tion of Socialism, and that Herr Bebel, in a speech before 
the Congress of Social Democrats now sitting, estimates the 
Social vote at the coming election at two millions. 


A Mahratta Brahmin named Damodar Chapekar has, 
according to a telegram from Bombay, confessed to the 
murders of Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst, which occurred 
at Poona on June 22nd. The assassin is an advocate and an 
educated man, who as long as two years ago formed a club 
for collecting and learning the use of arms. He offered to 
enlist as a soldier, and when rejected, proposed to raise a 
regiment of Mahratta Brahmins, to be under his own 
command. When this also was declined he tarred the 
Queen’s statue in Bombay, and returning to Poona during 
the Plague excitement, resolved on the assassination which 
he at last carried out. This confession, which appears to be 
corroborated by circumstantial evidence, may, as we have 
elsewhere pointed out, have important consequences in in. 
creasing the distrust which Anglo-Indians feel of the clase 
of educated natives. They have that distrust in common 
with the Russian Government, the German Government, and, 
in a lesser degree, the Government of France. It is partly 
justified, the educated feeling first the unsympathetic rigidity 
of our rule; but it is no argument, as we have tried to prove, 
for abandoning education. We must bear disloyalty as one of 
the inevitable consequences of a vivifying rule. The educated 
will not descend into the streets, and can be shot if they do. 


Mr. Morley on Monday in a speech at Forfar concluded 
his Scotch tour, which has not produced any great results. 
He speaks excellently well, and sometimes produces powerful 
arguments, but he is out of touch with most audiences, 
whether in England or beyond the Tweed. Lord Salisbury 
may deserve any amount of scolding for his Eastern policy, 
but it is of no use scolding him, for the people were just as 
reluctant as he was to adopt the alternative and more 
vigorous policy. It is quite true, in our judgment, that the 
Forward policy on the Indian frontier is a dangerous policy 
but the British elector will not make an election-cry of that. 
He is too profoundly convinced of his own ignorance. Mr. 
Morley might as well ask him to condemn the methods of the 
Meteorological Department. We hold it doubtfal, as Mr. 
Morley does, whether we are not going too fast everywhere 
with annexations; but the people are delighted with them, 
and will be till a disaster occurs. We do not think, as so 
many do, that Mr, Morley was the wrong man for the Liberals 
to urge to make speeches. Mr. Morley has great knowledge, 
and can see many subjects in a large point of view, and we 
should interpret his failure rather as proof that Liberals 
still remain out of touch with popular sentiment. 


Mr. Morley perhaps felt this himself, for at Forfar he tried 
to wake up the old feeling about the House of Lords. It was 
not a strong piece of reasoning. He says the Lords cannot 
be abolished without a revolution, and must not be reformed, 
because any reform would strengthen them. What, then, 
remains except to let them alone, which is what the electors, 
it is pretty clear, have decided to do? No, says Mr. Morley, 
let any Peer who chooses to give up his seat in the Lords 
stand for the Commons, which would thereby be intellectually 
strengthened. Very true; but the Lords would be left with 
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their present powers, but gutted of directing ability. From 
some hints he gave Mr. Morley appears to incline to the 
Single-Chamber system, which he says exists even now because 
ander a Tory Government the Peers are passive; but is he 
not playing with words? We suspect that before sanctioning 
g measure Lord’ Salisbury thinks a good deal about its effect 
upon the House of Lords. The truth is the English people 
would like to improve»the Lords, especially by winnowing 
them through a character and ‘ability sieve, but are not at 

resent inclined to dispense with them. They know they can 
override them whenever they care enough to do it. 


There are those who believe that war will one day end. We 
recommend to their consideration the daily records of the 
dispute among engineers. If there is a class of men intel- 
jectually above the ordinary run of employersand workmen, 
that is the class. If there is a trade in which Capital 
and Labour must pull together to produce a result, that 
is the trade. Yet capitalists and labourers having a dispute 
choose war as the only means of settling it, do not seek discus- 
sion, or even arbitration, but simply battle it out, the masters 
facing rain and the men starvation, and both losing or spend- 
ing huge sums which they can ill afford. Both say they will 
fight to the bitter end rather than yield, and both look askance 
at mediators as impertinent persons as well as potential 
enemies. Of course the civic combatants, like combatants in 
uniform, will not fight to the bitter end, but when they have 
lost a certain proportion of their strength they will accept 
defeat and “terms.” As to the suffering inflicted on the com- 
munity by the straggle, the stoppage of work, for instance, in 
a town like Huddersfield, and the retardation of all Admiralty 
plans for increasing the Fleet, neither of the contestants thinks 
any more of it than soldiers do of the sufferings of women and 
children. We have, of course, no advice to offer, though, as 
outsiders, we should say that a nine-hour day, and some 
addition to the payment for overtime, would not be an 
unreasonable compromise; but what a deal of human nature 
there is still left in man. 


The Duke of Devonshire on Thursday opened a memorial 
chapel connected with Giggleswick School, in which his family 
has for years taken a strong interest, and made a speech of 
considerable importance. He evidently inclines strongly to 
a State supervision of secondary education. He thinks the 
teachers in such schools are often not properly qualified, and 
clearly desires at the least a very strict system of inspection. 
He says: “It was unfortunately true that voluntary agency 
had failed to establish a satisfactory test by which the 
efficiency of secondary schools might be guaranteed. If 
voluntary effort should fail, the State, or perhaps an authority 
with powers to be delegated by the State, might very well be 
called upon to interpose.” Considering the Duke’s position, 
his great weight in the Cabinet, and the present trend of 
public opinion, there may well be an educational revolution 
latent in those words. A popular Government can do any- 
thing it pleases about secondary education without fear of 
an uprising of the mass-vote. 


It appears that the immigration of casual labour into 
Great Britain from Ireland has become but a small affair. 
Formerly the agricultural labourers over half the Kingdom 
used to complain that “harvest wages” were cut in two by 
Irish competition, but at present only one Irish county sends 
any great number. There are, it appears from a Parliamentary 
paper, 8,701 migratory labourers in Mayo who annually come 
over to Scotland or England; but the entire number in all 
Ireland in 1897 was only 16,237, and of these 3,516 had not 
started at the time of the enumeration,—viz., June. Out of 
the whole, 13,224 were Connaught men; Ulster, outside 
Donegal, supplying only 242, Munster 177, and Leinster 
125. The deduction from these facts is evidently that 
migration to England and Scotland for harvest work 
18 no longer attractive to Irish peasants’ sons, that only the 
excessively poor can be induced to make the effort, and that 
if we could give a little more prosperity to Connaught and 
Donegal, Irish casual immigration for agricultural purposes 
would entirely cease. The facts are well worth remembering 
by all who discuss the condition of the agricultural poor. 


week in a discussion on “ Practical Religion,” which was 
perhaps a little too practical. We mean that the speakers 
showed the usual tendency to advise the clergy to enter on 
philanthropic work, whereas their true function in that 
department of effort is to teach men to: be philanthropists. 
One Father Mathew who creates an opinion against dranken- 
ness does more to limit the evil than ten clergymen who start 
teetotal organisations. The Dean of Ely, however, read a fine 
discourse on the right of the clergy to persuade electoxs to 
use their votes on moral considerations. They should not, he 
said, tell them what vote to give, but should inculcate the 
true spirit in which votes should be given. That is the truth 
of the matter in a nutshell, and we regret that the Dean 
spoiled its effect by indulging at last in violent language. He 
declared, according to the Times’ report, that if owners would 
build unprofitable stables and cowsheds for beasts, but would 
not build unprofitable cottages for men, then the time had 
come for revolution. Does the Dean really think revolution 
justified because those who have are not given to charity? 
—because that is what he says. He forgets entirely that 
building profitless cottages is a form of charity, and that 
charity, to be charity, must be voluntary. There may be, we 
think there is, an obligation on the community to secure, or 
help in securing, sanitary housing for the people, but to order 
an individual to lose money on cottages under pain of revoln- 
tion is Socialism without its speculative fairness. 


There is a very decided drop in the typhoid returns at 
Maidstone in the twenty-four hours ending on Thursday 
morning, as compared with the two previousdays. Tuesday’s 
record was sixty-five, Wednesday’s fifty-six, and Thursday’s 
twenty-eight. The total number of cases stood on Friday 
morning at 1,457. The Mayor of Maidstone has invited 
the medical men of the town to meet and confer as 
to what is best to be done. We have pointed out else- 
where that nothing but rigid inspection under the 
authority of the Local Government Board, such inspec- 
tion being universal and compulsory, is at all likely 
to solve the problem of securing a pure and adequate 
water-supply everywhere. There have been alarming rumours 
as to the break-out of typhoid in London, but at present 
there does not seem any ground for apprehension, since 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board state that the number of 
cases notified does not exceed the normal number at this 
time of year. A slight outbreak at Accrington appears 
to be due to neglect in disinfecting clothes sent from an 
infected house to be washed. Every outbreak of disease 
seems invariably to reveal among certain classes a maximum 
of alarm with a minimum of caution. What is needed from 
every one is a maximum of caution with a minimum of alarm. 
There seems reason to hope that the epidemic at Maidstone 
will be isolated, and that we have seen the worst of it; but it 
is in any case a somewhat serious warning. , 


Perhaps the wildest of all the many wild suggestions in Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s “ King Solomon’s Mines” was the existence 
in Kukuanaland of a mighty treasure in a cave, the entrance 
to which was protected by a falling door of stone. It at once 
struck the reader that the treasure was improbable because 
the foreign race who dug out the diamonds would, as fast as 
they appeared, send them on to their employers. A corre- 
spondent of the Birmingham Post, however, declares that 
Messrs. Neale and Johnson, who are exploring Zimbabye in 
Rhodesia, have satisfied themselves that a native story 
of the existence of a great building with massive stone 
doors, never yet opened, is true. They have not been 
able to visit it because they could not store water enough 
for the journey, but they believe it could easily be 
visited, as the natives are of the submissive kind. It is 
hardly probable that a building erected by adventurous 
miners would be so protected unless it were a storehouse of 
some kind, whether of weapons or of treasure, and we might 
find in it clear evidence as to who the builders of the 
Zimbabye works were. It is as yet only a guess, though a 
guess with much probability, that they were Phenicians. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POONA CONFESSION. 


HE confession of Damodar Chapekar, the Brahmin who, 
according to his own confession, murdered Mr. Rand 
in revenge for his precautions against the Plague, and 
Lieutenant Ayerst because he was a witness of the crime, 
will create a profound sensation among Anglo-Indians, 
and may even affect the future policy of the Government. 
That confession, they will say, indicates, as they have 
always suspected, that the most bitter dislike of the 
British régime is to be sought among the “educated” 
natives ; that the instruction we give at such vast expense 
in no way conciliates those who are instructed, but rather 
embitters them; and that it needs only physical courage 
in the educated, such as most Mahrattas and all Northern 
Indians possess, to make of this bitterness a grave political 
danger. Damodar Chapekar evidently regarded the 
British very much as the Italians once regarded the 
Austrians,—namely, as rulers who were to be resisted by 
any and every means, by fighting if that were possible, 
and if not, then by any means whatever that could be 
discovered. He was a cultivated man with the training 
of an advocate; but he offered to become a soldier, 
—obviously with a view to more perfect training as a 
patriot-rebel. When rejected, he proposed to raise a 
regiment of Brahmins, which, once raised, would have 
been at his disposal; and when that was also de- 
clined, he “conspired” in the old Italian fashion, 
collecting arms and, we have no doubt, training his 
followers to their use. Finally, when all means of action 
failed, he ate his own heart in bitter disappointment, till 
the rising tide of popular feeling—unreasonable feeling— 
against the Plague authorities tempted him to perform 
what he probably thought, as many Italians thought in 
1848, tc be an act of heroism. If that is accurate, his 
confession, when discovered, is quite intelligible. He 
is sure that he will be transported upon police evi- 
dence, he is proud of his own conduct and career, and 
as confession can only produce a death sentence, which he 
regards as preferable to transportation, he tells the whole 
truth, and claims for it the admiration, not indeed of man- 
kind—that particular form of vanity is alien to the temper 
of the “Secluded Land ”—but of his own caste-fellows 
and connections. He was, in fact, say many Anglo- 
Indians, a true Baboo, with all their impulses and all their 
feelings, differing from the majority of them only in the 
quality of courage. Is it not time, they ask, that the 
Government should reconsider the educational policy 
which produces such men and such results, should fall 
back, in fact, upon the policy of the older statesmen, who 
held that the business of rulers was not to produce 
philosophers but good subjects? Our education, they say, 
produces only the fierce discontent seen everywhere in the 
newspapers and “societies” of the cultivated Indians, and 
it ought to be given up, or at least restricted. 


We admit the truth of the Anglo-Indian statement in 
the main, though there are large exceptions in the North, 
where culture seems to embitter temper much less, and 
endless individual exceptions, even in Bengal and the 
countries formerly ruled by the Mahratta. An educated 
native is usually, so far as we can judge, more or less 
impatient of the British régime, more or less inclined to 
consider himself and his countrymen disregarded, more 
or less apt to dream dreams not wholly consistent with 
what Englishmen in India consider loyalty. In most of 
them this temper evaporates in words, in ill-mannered 
abuse, or in satire which has often, especially in Bengal, 
where a Henri Rochefort is always possible, considerable 
literary merit. But we demur to the deduction which so 
many Anglo-Indians are drawing, and would not abandon 
for one moment the task of education. The spirit which 
so irritates them is, in our judgment, inevjtable, and would 
appear if every college were shut up to-morrow, and 
every English classic forbidden to be sold in India. 
It is the product not of education, but of the Empire 
of which we are all so proud. That Empire involves 
the dominance and the guidance of an alien foreign 
caste who are in many respects greatly the superiors 
of the governed, and whose action disturbs all their 
customary modes of thought. Our method of government 
acts as a solvent, our creed acts as a solvent, our intel- 
lectual ideas—those on which we are seen to regulate 








conduct—act as solvents. Our education helps, but it 
is only one cause of the unrest, and not the stron est, 
Our existence in India disorganises society, shakes creeds 
introduces new methods of life, and at least modifies, if it 
does not revolutionise, all ideals. Felt first of all by the 
thinking classes—for the true people only feel us as just, 
but at the same time rigid judges, taxgatherers, and me, 
applying science to ordinary life—we are gradually pro. 
ducing as time goes on a huge welter of confusion, out of 
which, no doubt, in the course of ages a fine order wil] 
arise, but amidst which the cultivated Indians see only 
that most things are going to pieces, that an Unsyn. 
pathetic caste is all-powerful, and that as for themselves, 
while their old careers are all shut, the new careers opened 
are not gratifying, and of gratifications to amour propre, 
which is as strong in Indians as in Frenchmen, there are 
none. These evils are unavoidable ; for the English must 
rule, it is not in them to make themselves Indians, and 
they know too little, and are too different from the people, to 
give them the honour they desire. How is it possible that 
under such circumstances and in so vast a population, 
nearly ten times, remember, that of Great Britain, there. 
should not be large classes animated by a vague bitterness 
which accident now and again deepens into disloyalty? 
The phenomenon is not peculiar to India. It exists in a 
still stronger form in Russia, where the danger to the- 
throne comes exclusively from the educated classes; it is 
perceptible in Germany and Austria, where a Professor or 
a student is almost always a Liberal, often a bitter one; 
and it would exist here more and more as the country 
improves were it not that all careers are open to the 
strong, and that the enormous possessions of the Kingdom. 
in all climates provide for the discontented or those whose 
abilities are utterly at variance with their position, so 
many open gates. Apart from economic causes, the cause 
of unrest in Europe is an intelligence at once growing and 
disturbed, and so it is in India. We cannot shut down 
that intelligence any more than the Kings of Europe can, 
and we may rely upon it that in India, as in Europe, it 
will take in some minds and under some circumstances 
the form of resistance by force to a pressure which is 
otherwise irresistible. What can we do, moans the Nihilist, 
against the Czar except blow him up? What can we do, 
mutters the German Socialist, against the Army except 
spread our ideas, which are in essence mutinous ideas, in 
the regiments themselves? What can we do, say the 
American discontented, except seize the ballot-box, and so 
enable ourselves to upset everything P 


What, then, are we to do in India when we are assailed ? 
Exhibit fortitude in the first place, knowing that assault 
is inevitable, and in the second go on in our course 
of training the people, insisting serenely on order in 
the meanwhile. That is to say, we must continue 
governing, continue educating, and continue improving. 
If we are met by insurrection we must shoot the in- 
surgents, but amnesty the survivors. If we are assailed 
through assassination we must hang the assassins, after a 
trial sufficient to prove their guilt and our own determina- 
tion to adhere to the régime of law. If we are worried 
with libel we must punish libel just sufficiently to make 
libellers desist, in practice, that is, by “three months 
hard.” So much is necessary to secure freedom in our 
work of training the awful myriads committed to our 
care; but we have no right to shoot in order to avoid 
trouble, no right to paralyse the intelligent lest they 
should prove disloyal, no right to govern by mere terror 
because the better method exhausts our nerves so much. 
We have not the slightest sympathy with those who 
would extenuate the offences of men like Damodar 
Chapekar, or of the Hadda Moollah, or of the Satara 
libeller, but we should treat them all as offenders, not a8 
representatives of all who might offend. We shall lose 
India,one day, we dare say, but we shall not lose it, we 
may be sure, by being just, or by remembering that the 
ocean does not deserve to be whipped for rebellion because 
when a great ship passes through at excessive speed the 
foam bursts over the figurehead in disagreeable and 
apparently hostile spray. 





THE NEXT MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 


= attention of the whole American people is 
evidently being concentrated on the New York 
municipal election to a degree scarcely less intense and in- 
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terested than on the quadrennial election for the Presidency 

itself, This is not to be wondered at, for, as we said a 

few months ago when commenting on the new charter 

for Greater New York, the future Mayor of that city 
will be the most important political personage in the 

United States next to the President. e election has a 
deep interest also for the whole civilised world. Modern 

civilisation is essentially a city civilisation, and if the 

democratic principle cannot solve the problem of city life, 
itis doomed. Hitherto democracy must be said to have 
failed to maintain any high civic standard in the larger 

American cities, and particularly in New York. Whether 

ander complete municipal self-control or under the semi- 

control established by the New York State Legislature, 
the government of the city has been too often a byword and 
reproach. Now a new experiment is about to be tried 
which will combine the features of American democracy and 
the security of tenure characteristic of German municipal 
life. The Mayor will be directly elected by the people, 
but he will enjoy a long term of office, and during that 
term his powers will be vast, in some respects almost 
despotic. No such election is known elsewhere in the 
world. The Chairman of the London County Council is 
merely the presiding officer of a body with restricted 
powers. The President of the Paris Municipal Council 
and the Burgomaster of Berlin are the creatures of the 
central Government, which can remove them or check their 
operations as it sees fit. But the Mayor of Greater New 

York will be elected directly by more than half a million 

of voters; for years he will exercise, practically without 

control, large powers and patronage over what is really 

a great province with an assessed value of £600,000,000. 

The success of such an elected officer would almost 

realise Carlyle’s ideal of a democratic King, of a resolute, 

able, and honest man clothed with enormous powers, and 
yet without a vestige of the prestige of rank,—the 
product of democracy, but acting under forms far 
removed from the old Republican ideals of America. 

On the other hand, if failure should attend this great 

experiment, it will be a failure felt throughout Europe 

as well as America; a failure which will accentuate the 
difficulty of the problem of democratic self-government in 

a vast modern city. The election, therefore, has far more 

interest for the world than have the majority of Parlia- 

mentary elections, for it touches the issues of modern 
social life far more closely. 

There is a perfect medley of parties, groups, and candi- 
dates in New York which mail bewilder foreigners, and 
which is bewildering to many Americans themselves. 
There are, in the first place, the regular “ machines ” 
of the two old parties,—the Republican machine under 
Senator Platt, and the Tammany machine under Mr. 
Croker. The latter has the worse name for corrupt 
methods, but merely because it has enjoyed power 
longer; in reality there is not much to choose between 
the two rivals, unless we count corruption in broadcloth 
as less vicious than corruption in its shirt-sleeves. 
Detached from both these parties is the German group, 
led by a very skilled politician, and commanding 
perhaps one hundred thousand votes. The German 
vote was formerly on the whole Republican, but it has 
been alienated by the vital problem of Sunday beer, and 
its action is a little uncertain. The Democratic party in 
New York has scarcely ever been absolutely united, and 
/hough Tammany commands the allegiance of the greater 
number, there is a minority of cultivated and respectable 
men who will neither act with it, except on rare and urgent 
Occasions, nor will co-operate with the Republicans. 
Tammany has put forward its own candidate, but there 
18 80 much disintegration in the party, and the prestige of 
Mr, Croker has so declined, that the Tammany candidate 
has little prospect of election unless some “deal” can be 
made,—a thing that has been done before and may be 
one again, 

The small groups which do not rise to the dignity of 
parties, such as the Socialists and Prohibitionists, may be 
ignored. But opposed to the “machines” of the rival 
parties are two candidatures which represent respectively 

€ sentiment of municipal reform and the sentiment of 
social discontent. These are the candidatures of Mr. Low 
and Mr. George. In thus classifying these two candidates 
We do not mean to say that Mr. George is not a sincere 


of securing concentrated support for Mr. Low, who was 
first nominated by the Citizens’ Union, on non-partisan 
lines, instead of accepting a rival nomination, which can 
only have the effect of dividing the forces of reform, and 
thus indirectly helping to perpetuate the rule of the 
“machine.” Mr. Low is a cultivated and honourable 
man, one of a too rare class endowed at the same time 
with wealth, learning, and public spirit. As Mayor of 
Brooklyn he broke up the local “ machine,” and intro- 
duced a higher standard of civic life. He has for some 
ears been President of Columbia University, which he 

as endowed with princely donations, and which he has 
helped to make one of America’s principal seats of 
learning. For many years Mr. Low has identified himself 
with municipal reform, and has laboured to detach 
municipal questions from party politics. That he 
would prove almost an ideal Mayor for America’s 
greatest city is the opinion of competent judges; for 
though official head of a great University, he knows the 
world, and is the reverse of academic in tone and per- 
sonality. A man of well-directed energy who has success- 
fully administered both a great city and a great University 
is such a rare phenomenon in the world of politics that a 
modern municipality might, one would imagine, be only 
too glad to welcome him. But New York, however eager 
many of its citizens may be for deliverance from scandal, 
waste, and the rule of ignorant saloon-keepers, contains a 
large element of serious, if not dangerous, social discon- 
tent. This element has expressed itself again and again, 
and would be extremely formidable if it were not so 
divided, owing to racial and other complications. The 
swarming masses of Poles, Italians, Hungarians, Irish, 
Bohemians, and poor Jews from various lands who throng 
in the “ down-town” regions of the Hast-side need only 
union and a leader to reproduce the Paris Commune in 
New York. The Anarchist and revolutionary groups 
either take no part in the elections, or they nominate can- 
didates who receive a mere handful of votes. But the 
mass of the discontented appear to have combined in 
favour of Mr. Henry George, the apostle of the single 
tax, that on visible estate. The Times’ correspondent 
tells us that Mr. George has behind him fourteen 
organisations, most important of which is the Central 
Labour Union, an analogue on a larger scale of the 
London Trades Council. Mr. George is almost as 
well known in England as in his own country. He is 
a perfectly honest, fervent fanatic, who is quite con- 
vinced that his one pill of confiscating rent is good for 
every form of social earthquake. If elected, however, he 
could only administer the city within the lines of the 
charter, and if he attempted to carry out his theories he 
would come into speedy collision with the Supreme Court, 
either of New York or the United States. His nomination, 
therefore, must be regarded as a kind of demonstration on 
the part of the discontented ; it is a warning or a threat 
to Wall Street and the Produce Exchange, a hint of what 
may come in the Presidential contest of 1900. Apart 
from that it has no ground for existence. If Mr. George 
did not represent that distinct element, he should have 
been found under the banner of Mr. Low and the Citizens’ 
Union. 


American observers of this contest in Greater New 
York find it so hard to predict what will take place that 
we may be pardoned for shrinking from prediction. 
Some factors of the problem are, however, clear enough. 
First, it is clear that the Republican pretence to be the 
party of reform is the veriest sham. If the Republican 
leaders had been sincere in their professions they would 
have confirmed the nomination of Mr. Low, instead of 
putting forward Mr. Tracy, who, though of uuimpeach- 
able record personally, is yet the agent of Mr. Platt, and 
whose candidature aids Tammany Hall. As the Re- 
publicans have done this before, we must assume that 
what American observers say is true,—viz., that Re- 
publican opposition to Tammany is a mere blind, and that 
a very real working alliance between these supposed 
hostile factions exists under the surface. Secondly, it is 
clear that much depends on the German vote. If Mr. 
Low by any compromise within the lines of rectitude 
can reconcile his Puritan supporters with the immense 
and non-Puritan German vote (which is in the main 
thoroughly honest and intelligent), he ought to have 





municipal reformer; but if he were that and nothing 
more he would have bent all his energies to the problem | 





some chance of election. The danger to him lies in the 
candidature of Mr. George, for whom few Germans will 
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vote, but for whom a large proportion of native American 
workmen will certainly vote, in conjunction with a still 
larger proportion of the foreign but non-German electorate. 
If, as the Times’ correspondent hints, Tammany swings 
round at the last moment to Mr. George, the contest will 
ba between him and the Republicans, who are apparently 
determined to stand solid. Were the George candidature 
to prove thas formidable, there would; be money transac- 
tions in votes; at the last moment: We believe there is 
sufficient honest desire!in New York for a better municipal 
life to cause the pendulum to.swing to the side of reform 
if jthe issue were clear, but, unhappily, the issue is not 
clear, In a straight ‘fight between Tammany and the 
Citizens’ Union we think the latter would have won. But 
_it,,is,|the Republican “machine” of Mr. Platt and the 
candidature of Mr. Henry. George which are jointly and 
_ severally responsible for the confusion which prevails. 
We should like Mr. Low to win, but we confess we view 
such a result with doubt, having from our experience of 
the past the dread of Tammany upon our souls. 





THE WEST INDIAN CRISIS. 


< ee Commissioners “appointed to consider the con- 
. dition and prospects of the West India Colonies in 
which sugar is produced” -have- issued» a lengthy and 
gery interesting Report. Put into a nutshell, the facts 
are these :—The proportion of sugar-cane products to the 
total exports of the Colonies is 53 per cent., or, excluding 
Jamaica (where the proportion is only 18 per cent.) and 
the gold produced by British Guiana, 75 per cent.; and 
the value of sugar products has been divided by two during 
the last fifteen years. With these figures before us it is 
hardly necessary. to add that the collapse in the price of 
the product on which the export trade of the Colonies 
depends so entirely has.already caused acute suffering, 
and threatens to produce widespread ruin, unless prompt 
measures are taken to counteract its effects. 

The cause of this fall in price is obvious enough. The 
Report shows that the output of sugar has been 
practically doubled since 1882, and this increase has 
been accompanied by “a progressive economy in produc- 
tion.” The matter thus appears to explain itself, but it 
has been complicated, unfortunately, by the question of 
foreign bounties. ‘The chief increase has been in beet- 
sugar, which is alleged to be the dominant factor in 
regulating the price in the present day. The production 
of beet-sugar has been stimulated by the grant of 
bounties, and within the past year Germany and Austria 
have doubled their bounties on the export of sugar, and 
France has very largely increased hers. The bounties 
vary in amount at the present time from about £4 10s. a 
ton in France to £1 5s. and £1 15s. on raw and refined 
sugar respectively in Germany. The total production of 
European bounty-fed sugar in 1895-96 is estimated to 
have been more than 60 per cent. of the total production 
of sugar of all kinds dealt with in the great markets of 
the world.” It must not be supposed, however, that the 
production of cane-sugar has been stationary while beet- 
sugar has been flooding the market and knocking down 
the price. On the contrary, the total produced by cane- 
growing countries rose from twe million tons in 1882 to 
three and a half million in 1894, and the subsequent 
falling off of about a million tons is accounted 
for by the temporary check to production in Cuba 
caused by the ravages of war. This fact is very 
important in judging the much-vexed questions of the 
effect of the bounties granted by the beet-producing 
countries, and.of the advisability of countervailing 
measures. These questions are the crux of the whole 
matter. Nobody doubts as to the effects of a failure of 
the sugar industry in the West Indies. “The immediate 
result,” says the Report, “would be a great want of 
employment for the labouring classes, and the rates of 
wages, which have already fallen, would in all probability 
be still further reduced. The public revenue would fall 
off, and the Governments of some of Your Majesty’s 
possessions would be unable to meet the absolutely 
necessary public expenditure, including interest on debt, 
whilst additional outlay:-would have to be incurred in 
providing for the population by emigration or otherwise, 
and the general standard of living would be reduced to a 
lamentable extent in every colony which is largely depen- 
Jent on sugar...... In British Guiana ar? +inidad 








the necessity for keeping faith with the Hast Indian 
immigrants, and of repatriating those of them who 
had a right to a free passage to India, and wished 
to take advantage of that right, might involve a large 
expenditure, which,:under the circumstances, must fj] 
upon the public funds, as it would be impossible tg 
levy the cost from the. sugar estates.” The only remedy 
which could, in the opinion of the Commissioners, com. 
pletely avert the dangers which now threaten the West 
Indies, is “ the restoration of the sugar industry to a 
condition in which it can be profitably carried on.” This 
expression is unfortunately vague, for. as the Report 
pathetically says, on a later page, “the different witnegseg 
who have given evidence do. not agree as to the increagg 
in price which would make the industry profitable. Some 
thought that: it-would require a rise of price of £3 or £4 
a ton to have this effect... The witnesses whom we 
examined in Trinidad, and who had had practical 
experience of the working of well-equipped factories, 
thought. that a rise of 30s. per ton would make the 
business barely profitable. In British Guiana the 
necessary rise was stated at 35s. per ton...... Whatever 
the rise might be it would stimulate the production of 
cane-sugar, and bring into operation a cause tending tc 
reduce price.” ; 

The exact dimensions of the necessary rise are thus an 
unknown quantity, and when we consider the possibility 
of maintaining any rise we must remember that in the 
face of falling prices the output of cane-sugar increased 
by 75 per cent. between 1882 and 1894, so that, quite 
apart from the question of bounty-fed beet-sugar, it is 
almost certain that any rise in price would be followed at 
once by such an increase in production as would ultimately 
counterbalance it. Having thus cleared the ground, we 
may proceed to the question of the ‘bounties and the 
advisability of checking their effect by countervailing 
duties. The Commissioners consider that “the abolition 
of the bounty system is an object at which Your Majesty's 
Government should aim and that the accomplish. 
ment of such an end is worth some sacrifice, provided 
always that such sacrifice would be really effective,” &.; 
but they also supply in their Report excellent reasons 
for believing that the abolition of, the bounties would not 
secure the desired end. “ By far the greater portion of the 
fall in the price of sugar, which has conferred so great a 
boon on the consumer, is not due to the existence of 
bounties, and would not’ be lost if they were abolished ;” 
but if their abolition is not to raise the price, how will it 
benefit the West Indian producer? And again: “The 
days of very large or excessive profits from the sugar-cane 
industry appear to us to-have passed away; and in those 
portions of the West Indies which are unsuited for the 
establishment of large factories equipped with the best 
machinery, and which do not, in soil, climate, and the 
supply of labour, possess special advantages for the pro- 
duction of sugar, even the abolition of the bounty system 
would probably fail to restore the industry to a condition 
of permanent prosperity.” All that the Commissioners 
can hope for from the abolition of bounties on beet-sugar 
is, that in certain places where large and well-equipped 
factories have been established, or where special natu 
advantages are possessed, “‘a large proportion of the 
present area of sugar-cane cultivation” might possibly be 
maintained profitably; but this, it is hardly necessary to 
say, would not by any means suffice to avert the threatened 
distress. : 

Since the effect of the abolition of the bounties 
would thus be certainly partial and wholly prob- 
lematical, it is hardly worth while to discuss the 
question of the imposition by Great Britain of counter- 
vailing duties on bounty-fed sugar in order to secure It. 
As the Report says, “ it is impossible to calculate the exact 
amount of the fall in price which is due to the grant of 
bounties, and it would bea hopeless task to attempt to 
determine to what extent this fall in price, of unknown 
amount, would be counteracted by the imposition of 
countervailing duties on the import of beet-sugar into 
the United Kingdom.” Under these circumstances 4 
reversal of our whole fiscal policy, with the object of 
grasping at a shadow, is hardly within: the bounds of 
practical politics, especially when it is remembered that 
the United States furnish the “chief and best market” for 
West Indian sugar, so that the conditions of the home 
market are a matter of secondary importance. 
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But even if the abolition of the; bounties were certain 
to restore the sugar industry in the West Indies, those 
gho are concerned for the best; interests of the Colonies 
would hesitate before stereotyping, by artificial. means, 
the conditions under which the whole pr ity, of the 


West Indies is based on one industry. e; secret of: 


the depression in these Colonies. is wrapped up in 
the fact that they are a “one-horse show.” Their 
one steed is no longer fit for his work, and instead 
of helping him with the introduction of new ones, they 
refer to insist that he must be kept. opm his legs 
and galvanised up to his old efficiency. The sugar in- 
dustry is predominant, and the sugar-planters, who prefer 


to have command of all the labour and other facilities. 


available, have never encouraged the opening up of other 
industries. Nevertheless, there is no reason whatever why 
these Colonies should not multiply the number of strings 
to their bow. A subsidiary Report on their Agricultural 
Resources and Requirements, by the Assistant-Director 
of Kew Gardens, calls attention to the dangers of entire 
dependence on one industry. “It is dangerous _com- 
mercially, for any great depreciation of eves immediately 
affects the whole community. It is dangerous agricul- 
turally, for adverse seasons or hostile tariffs may plunge 
at any moment the entire labouring population in great 
distress. Again, the growth of a single crop tends sooner 
or later to the spread of disease, and it rarely leads to the 
production of the largest returns.” The natural conditions 
are favourable to the growth of many staples besides sugar 
—we need only mention coffee, cocoa, cotton, rice, and 
bananas and other fruit—for which there is plenty of 
demand in the markets of the world. As it is, the Colonies 
add to their difficulties by importing products which they 
could perfectly well grow, while their latent resources are 
left undeveloped. “The area under cultivation is only 
a little over 2 per cent. of the total area, and only a little 
over 7 per cent. of the estimated culturable area... .. . 
In British Guiana alone there is an area of country equal 
to two Ceylons quite untouched, to Trinidad we could 
add the wealth of the Straits Settlements, and with the 
resources of the unworked soils of Jamaica we might 
emulate the prosperity of at least four colonies the size of 
Mauritius.” The fact may be unpleasant to those who 
have sunk capital in the sugar industry, but the develop- 
ment of new and varied staples is a far surer, though 
perhaps slower, way of salvation for the West Indies than 
propping up the one leg on which they have limped to 
ruin. The matter calls for prompt and generous action 
by the Imperial Government, for our obligations towards 
the inhabitants of these Colonies are obvious and of a 
special kind. Grants should be liberally given for the 
furtherance of new industries, for the establishment as 
small proprietors of labourers thrown out of work by the 
collapse of sugar, and for any improvement in transport 
and other facilities that may bring the Colonies into closer 
touch with old and new markets. The one thing it is 
useless, if possible, to do is to tax the sugar we eat at 
home for Colonial benefit. 





THE LESSON OF MAIDSTONE. 


s hap calamity which has befallen Maidstone may well 
compel reflection on the supposed capacity of science 
to deal with the problem of disease. Here is a small and 
pleasant country town, with no deleterious local industry, 
with every condition favourable to health, within easy 
teach of the world’s greatest city with all its manifold 
scientific agencies, and yet hundreds of the inhabitants 
are stricken down by one of the most insidious of all 
diseases. To look at the capital of Kent, surrounded by 
its cherry-orchards, one would say that a healthier spot 
for human habitation could not easily be found. But as 
4 matter of fact it isa plague-camp, and at present. the 
Tage of the fever does not seem to have reached its limit, 
hotwithstanding all that medical science has done. We 
temember to have heard a very eminent man of science, 
Mddressing a private gathering of physicians and physio- 
ogists, make the confession (which he admitted he 
you not dare to utter coram populo) that three, 
ourths of our medical science is little more than 
pure quackery. We should not care to make such 
an assertion on our own responsibility; but, in view 


followed one another.in waves across Europe and Ameriga, 
we are bound to question the alleged power' of scienee sto 
grapple with the physical conditions of life. We, do mot 
‘for one moment question the enormous debt due to. science 
for its clear demonstrations of certain deleterious  eon- 
‘ditions, Public: hygiene has advanced. with enormous 
strides, and has, on the whole, made average life more 
healthy and secure than it probably was at any earlier 
epoch of civilisation, But the sources of disease are-still 
beyond .the powers of science to reach, and the fancied 
- security of modern communities is scarcely borne out. by 
i tational considerations. . We know, in a general way, that 


| dirt.and disease are bound up together; but how was it 


that the influenza plague, seven or eight years ago, con- 
spicuously attacked the rich and high-placed, who were 
secure from dirty or apparently unhealthy surroundings ? 
By what secret means did the fatal germ find its way into 
seemingly protected organisms? Science does not know, 
and perhaps at present can hardly even guess. It is, 
therefore, quite conceivable that, even at this time of day, 
some serious epidemic might sweep over the civilised world, 
carrying decay and death in its train, and that we might 
be well nigh helpless before its devastating force. Civilised 
man has learnt not a little since Neolithic times, but the 
wisest among us have but arrived, Socrates-like, at that 
point where they know how ignorant they are. 

While, however, our ultimate ignorance of the laws of 
life and death is profound, there are some things we do 
know, as, eg., that in polluted water lurk the germs of 
typhoid, and that an epidemic of typhoid is almost as 
serious a calamity to a country as the march of a hostile 
army. As soon as certain positive facts about conditions 
of health are known, it should be the duty of a community 
to act on such knowledge. How far the individual is 
to be compelled to: lead a healthy life it would be diffi- 
cult to state in definite terms. You cannot make a man 
healthy by public enactment, you cannot penetrate into 
all the recesses of his daily life, you cannot at present 
punish him for catching a cold after the manner of the 
citizens of ‘“ Erewhon.” But you touch him by law when 
his actions begin to relate themselves to the general 
actions of the community, when he reaches the line of 
collective life. He may catch a cold or contract brain- 
fever, but he must not empty his slops into the stream 
which provides the village with water. And what he may 
not do, the town in which he lives may not do: it may 
not pollute public supplies. This is surely the very 
central idea of modern hygiene, the preservation of pure 
currents of water. Secure that, and you almost stamp 
out of existence the very possibility of such an epidemic 
as that at Maidstone. But for this purpose two factors 
are essential,—scientific knowledge and adequate State 
control. Science cannot at present go to the roots of 
disease and eradicate them from the human frame, but it 
can, tell us certain facts about water. It can analyse the 
constitution of water, reveal to us the organic life con- 
tained therein, and instruct us as to how we are to keep 
water pure from such forms of life. It can, in short, 
protect us from disease contained in water. 

Now, this knowledge ought to be at the disposal of 
every community in sucha country as England. That 
this is not the case is quite certain. We could mention 
villages in the South of England where for years the 
people have been using water notoriously polluted ; and 
were it not for the strong resistance to disease manifested 
by healthy country people, a great decrease in numbers 
and vitality would have been assured. The work of 
inspection should only be entrusted to competent scientific 
men, the staff being adequate for the public needs. But, 
it may be asked, how can small local communities secure 
such inspection? It is all very well. for London or 
Glasgow, great and rich centres of vast populations; but 
for. Maidstone and towns below Maidstone’s line of 
population, how is adequate inspection possible? The 
answer is that it is not possible except through 
a large development of centralisation. The . Local 
Government Board should recognise that questions of 
health cannot be dealt with by local areas; in most of 
which the rates are almost as high as the, tradesmen will 
bear, and where the services of experts cannot be secured. 
The Board should have its own inspectors, trained men 
of science, and with power to enforce such.regulations as 
are manifestly needed for securing everywhere that first 





§ the typhoid ravages at Maidstone, and of the 
Scent mysterious visitations of the influenza pest which 





necessary of human life, a constant sufficient, and pure 
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supply of water. This can only be done by the State, as 
a - 3A making itself responsible for the health of every 
area which is embraced within it, and recognising that 
local authorities in the less populous districts are not able 
to secure that inspection which is needed. 

The central authority, such as the Local Government 
Board, having made itself responsible for a universal 
supply of unpolluted water, a grant in aid of local rates 
for this purpose would follow as a necessary sequence. 
The principle of local government and control is, of 
course, generally good and to be upheld. But all political 
action must be subject to the conditions of the time, and, 
as things are, we cannot ignore the fact that great 
inequalities of fortune are as inevitable in communities 
as among individuals. Because the tide of life has swept 
by a town and left it somewhat stranded, that is no reason 
why the central authorities should leave it to become a 
little centre of disease just because its ability to raise a 
high local rate is diminished. We are so closely bound up 
together in a crowded country like England that we can- 
not afford to allow any polluted centre to exist. And as 
only the State as a centralised whole can deal with such a 
problem, it follows that the State as a whole must aid 
local communities to keep up to the high level of health 
which is demanded. Judicious grants-in-aid to the poorer 
localities to secure that which they cannot adequately per- 
form for themselves may therefore be approved even 
by the greatest stickler for self-government and local 
autonomy. 

The severe epidemic at Maidstone comes, then, as a 
warning and a counsel to us to set our machinery in 
order. We have abundance of scientific knowledge, but 
it is not properly organised and brought to bear on the 
actual needs of a locality. We do not wish in the least 
to see people inspected to death, or to have every act 
determined by public regulations. As regards a man’s 
duty to himself, we would leave him rigidly alone. But 
in matters of general health the most prudent individual 
is at tbe mercy of his neighbours or of the local authori- 
ties, who may not enjoy the means of securing protection. 
for him. What we ask for is such central protection for 


every person in regard to a vital matter of health as the 


Local Government Board, properly equipped with efficient 
experts, could give. Let there be adequate inspection, 


-and let every local body be compelled to secure that in- 
-spection, and let the State as a whole undertake the 


‘responsibility. 


THE QUESTION OF THE NIGER. 


N Monday a piece of news got into the papers which 
demands serious attention; all the more because 

it did not proceed from any official source. Forty blue- 
jackets—including, of course, stokers who can direct 
gangs of Kru boys—have been sent out by Government 
to West Africa, and they are to be followed by two new 
gunboats, the ‘Jackdaw’ and the ‘Heron.’ These vessels, 
which only draw 18 in. of water, are to be disembarked at 
‘the Forcados River, put together, and taken up to Lokoja 
and the Middle Niger. It is said that a regiment of 
West Indian troops will accompany the expedition, which 
—and this is the important point—is an Imperial enter- 
prise, not directed by the Niger Company. What is 
the object of this move? for none has been avowed. It 





cannot be to reinforce the Niger Company against any 


threatening of native tribes, for no such movement among 
the tribes has been heard of, and in any case the Com- 
pany’s troops showed in the Bida Expedition that they 
were little in need of support. It may of course be a mere 


exploring expedition. Lieutenant Hourst came down the 


Niger from Timbuctoo last year, and these gunboats may 
‘be sent to find out whether they can get up the five 
hundred miles of broken water of which Boussa is the 


southern limit. To talk of their patrolling it, as some' 


papers have done, is sheer nonsense; no steamer can 
patrol rapids. Butif it is a mere exploration, why should 
the thing be done with such secrecy, and why this talk 
of a regiment? There is no doubt, we fear, that a move 
is being made to counteract the French advance, which 
has been so rapid during the last three or four years, 
along the Middle Niger. Up to a certain point we are all 
in favour of some demonstration. We have a right to use 
the Niger as a waterway, and it would clearly be well to 
convince the natives on its banks that the French are not 
the only white Power. Above Boussa—the lowest point 








on the stream held by the French—the right tad 


the river belongs to the Empire of Sokoto, oy : 

we have rights, fully admitted, but hitherto not iain 
in the least. The Hausas of this wealthy, half-civiliseg 
region ought at least to know the look of the British 
flag. But here, again, there is no need for a regiment 
since any expedition ought to be pacific. All the facts 
of the situation point to the conclusion that the foreg 
which we are sending up the Niger is meant, not to 
intimidate or impress Hausas or any other natives, by, 
the French, with whom we are engaged in a contest 
reaching from -the hinterland of Lagos to the hinter. 
land ‘of the Gold Coast. In 1894 French, German 
and English missions literally raced one another through 
Borgu and Gourma (the regions north of Dahomey 
which touch the right bank of the Niger). Everywhere 
the officers in charge got treaties and everywhere the 

paid for them; that is the only way to describe the 
process. In one case all three got treaties from th, 
same chief; and in some cases it was doubtful whether 
the treaty was not signed by an impostor who wag no 
chief at all. At the same time Mr. Ferguson, a mulatto 
agent of the Government, was arranging treaties 
wherever he could behind the Gold Coast. Now jp 
the hinterland of the Gold Coast France bas simply 
disregarded these treaties and pushed inte »cupation, 
As she began to do so, British expeditions were sent ap, 
but the French were before them. A party under Captain 
Donald Stuart were ordered out of Mossi this spring by 
Lieutenant Chanoine, although they had at least as good 
a right to be there as the French. At present Sir William 

Maxwell, Governor of the Gold Coast, is somewhere in the 

hinterland of Ashantee. So also is a Hausa regiment 

which was moved up there this year from Lagos. Such 

is the far from reassuring aspect of affairs in the 

western part of the debateable land. To the north of 

Dahomey the French are at Boussa, which only two 

years ago was recognised by the extremest, Forward party 

in France as marking a minimum of the Niger Company's 

claim, and it is hardly to be supposed that the Company 

acquiesces in their being there. Moreover there are 

many disputed claims in the Borgu district, and if 

we read the situation rightly, this expedition has bee 

sent to enforce our claims in Borgu, and to drive the 

French out of Boussa. Probably no actual hostilities are 

designed; but the game of bluff is not one which high. 

spirited nations can play at with safety. 


Tf such is the object, we hope the Government has still 
time to think twice. It would be downright iniquitous to 
go to war with France for any act of hers west of the 
Niger, short of deliberate aggression upon our established 
interests. If we threaten to fight for any point now in 
dispute—so far as is known or is even remotely probable 
—we threaten merely because she has forestalled us 
in taking over a country which will have to be broken 
into some day, but which is as yet absolutely unit 
fluenced by Europeans. The whole ground of dispute 
is the hinterland of Lagos and of the Gold Coast. 
Ten years ago, or even seven years ago, we might, 
if we had chosen to spend money and _ lives, have 
pushed both hinterlands to the Niger. We did not 
choose to spend money and men; France did, and 
there she is where we might have been. For our own 
part, we do not regret it. It is true that our African 
Colonies thrive in proportion as they have free access t0 
the interior, and that by accepting existing facts we 
recognise that the Gold Coast is an enclave in French 
territory. But France must have room to spread some- 
where, and we have already more of the world than ve 
want. If we want to make ourselves felt as a civilising 
power in West Africa—which we have never done yet— 
we may drive a wedge into the very heart of Central 
Africa, and into the richest part of it, by the Nige 
Company’s line of Hausaland. But we should give 
France a free field west of the Niger, and it will not be 
our loss. France, it is true, is the only Power on the 
Coast who has a differential tariff. But in spite of the 
advantage given to French goods, more than half of the 
imports into the French Soudan are foreign, while in ou! 
Colonies, with a fair field given to all, more than three- 
fourths of the trade is British. It will be said 
France is taking over more territory than she 
manage; that she is wildly annexing, by military occup® 
tion. countries which we had reserved by treaty in ordet 
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to make them our own by the slow infiltration of trade. 
France’s policy is France’s affair ; if she embraces more 
than she can hold, it will be with her African as it 
was with her American possessions; but as for. our 
rogress by trade, how many hundred years have 
traders been on the West Coast? Yet to within 
two or three hundred miles from the sea—as far, 
that is, toward the coast as beasts of burden can 
travel —European goods come overland from the Mediter- 
ranean, Trade cannot spread inland from the coast till 
the roads or paths are open, and at present the whole in- 
terior lives on a system of organised pillage. Consequently, 
if Franco secures a free circulation for commerce in the rear 
of our Colonies, do what she will to divert trade into her 
own channels, we must ultimately profit by her outlay. 
But that is not the real point. It is folly to seek to extend 
the boundaries of an Empire like the British Empire at the 
expense of our civilised neighbours. We must go on, but 
it is our wisdom and our duty to follow the line of least 
resistance. Even granting that French policy has been 
unscrupulous in the basin of the Niger, we have morally no 
right to declare war—and therefore none to threaten war— 
because such war would merely be the result of our 
tardiness in entering in upon our claims. Morally, also, 
the French have a better record than we in this matter. 
The curse of West Africa is slave-raiding, and the head 
and front of slave-raiding is the great chief Samory. 
Upon him the French have made war repeatedly since 
1883, and they have made war because he has raided 
slaves from countries under their protection. He has 
been driven from the hinterland of Sierra Leone five 
hundred miles eastward, to thehinterland of Ashantee, and 
during all this time we have been his friends—not officially 
allied to him, but allowing him to buy powder from our 
traders—and with powder must inevitably go also a large 
contraband of breechloading rifles. Samory has now been 
driven so far that he cannot move without entering 
German or English territory to the south or east. This 
year, as we know, a detachment of his men cut up a 
British force of Hausas. Samory gave back Lieutenant 
Henderson with apologies, but he could not give back 
Mr. Ferguson, who had been killed, and he did not give 
back two small guns which had been taken. The French 
will meet those guns. In August he treacherously 
destroyed a party of French travelling under his safe- 
conduct. How long are these things to goon? We fear 
that in this country Samory has chiefly been considered 
as a sharp thorn in the side of France, and has not been 
disapproved of. For a nation with our views on slavery 
such an attitude is disgraceful. The destruction of 
Samory is the strongest blow that could be struck at 
the traffic—for Samory is simply the greatest purveyor of 
slaves now existing in Africa—and that blow should be 
struck by us in combination with France. It is said that 
Sir William Maxwell is treating with him, but this, 
we trust, cannot be true. Such an ally or such an 
instrument would disgrace any European Power. We 
trust also that Mr. Chamberlain will not be tempted into 
any desire to show “strength” in his dealings with 
France over the business. There is only one right and 
wise course, and that is to give France her head west of 
the Niger, to arrange our boundary claims by convention 
—as can easily be done now that the whole country has 
been mapped—and to arrange them in a spirit of 
generosity, remembering that whereas France has poured 
out money like water in these regions, they have scarcely 
cost us, and in peace-time do not cost us, one penny. 





THE VIVIFYING OF CONVOCATION. 


E know of nothing in ecclesiastical affairs more 

_. perplexing than the profound indifference of 
English Churchmen to what is called the Convocation 
question,—that is, to their own right to legislate for the 
internal management of their own Church. One would 
have supposed a priori that they would have cared about 
it rather strongly. They do care about managing every- 
thing else, from foreign affairs to drainage, they like to 
manage most things through representative bodies, and 
they all feel on other subjects the value and the pleasure 
of responsible debate. If the Church had within its own 
4mits a controlling body acting after open discussion, or, 
indeed, a controlling body of any kind, the interest of 
would be greatly increased, and this not only among 





the clergy, but among the large number of men which 
attends to Church affairs, if not among the whole 
of that great population which regularly “ goes to church,” 
or is determined to retain the right to do so. If the 
defeet in organisation were a usual one, or there were no 
complaints, or if remedy were impossible, the quiescence 
of Churchmen would be intelligible; but none of these 
excuses are valid. There is no other Christian community 
that cannot legislate for itself. The complaints are endless, 
many of them, no doubt, foolish, but some important, and 
all are complaints which in any other Church a living body 
or person would either remedy, or remove by argument, or, 
as happens more frequently than men perceive, defy. As 
to the impossibility of change, everybody repeats that 
statement, but there is no sort of truth in it. Churchmen 
have a majority in both Houses, and if they cared at all 
about the matter—cared, for instance, as they do about 
municipal government—they could remodel Convocation, 
make it really representative, and set it going with power 
to make any laws for the Church it liked, subject, of 
course, to the proviso that, as the Church is established, 
any change made by Convocation must lie for six weeks 
on the table of the House of Commons, It is nonsense 
to say this “revolution” could not be carried through. 
It would be carried through in a Session if Churchmen 
really wanted it, and were prepared to pelt their Members 
with letters expressing their want, and threatening not to 
vote unless it were supplied. Full working plans for a 
“ Reform of Convocation ” would be in Parliament within 
a month, and within three all able politicians would know 
pretty accurately the direction which the reform must 
take, the objects it was intended to secure, and the 
general character of the Bill which would be proposed to 
secure them. That is the English way when any great 
body of electors feels a wish strongly, and it is neither 
a bad nor an ineffective way. The plain truth of 
the matter, which all who read papers on the subject. 
in Church Congresses ought to face, and as @ 
rule avoid facing, is that Churchmen do not care. 
Here and there a few, usually highly placed clerics, 
recognise the importance of the question, a section of the 
clergy raises it again and again, and lookers-on interested 
in Church affairs make observations on the subject in 
print more or less convincing, but the body of Churchmen 
are absolutely indifferent. The assertion will be denied, 
but let us put it to the most concrete and visible of tests. 
No Cabinet Minister is ever attacked or defended on account 
of his views upon this subject. A candidate for election no 
more expects to be “ heckled” as tu his opinions on Con- 
vocation, than as to his opinions about the revealing 
value of spectrum analysis. A public meeting called 
together to hear a speech upon the subject would be an 
empty meeting, and if a popular orator asked even for a 
quarter of an hour to deliver his soul upon it, he would be 
met at once by all the signs which warn an experienced 
speaker that he is tedious, or has accidentally gone outside 
the sympathies or the knowledge of his audience. No 
one will deny that this is the fact, and we have never yet 
met with an adequate explanation of it. Those which are 
most popular are not true. It is alleged, for instance, 
that Parliament is the legislative body of the Church, and 
that therefore any other is superfluous; but everybody 
knows that Parliament has abdicated that function, 
and that it takes a powerful Government and a great 
quantity of moral indignation to induce Parliament to 
allow even a Bill for getting rid of “criminous clerks” 
to become part of the law of the land. The Commons, 
while fully recognising the scandal, were more than half 
disposed to refuse to interfere, und indeed did once refuse. 
As for touching doctrine or discipline in the ecclesiastical 
sense, or any of the formularies of the Church, Parlia- 
ment would hate a man who forced on such discussions, 
and probably treat him as it treats women’s suffrage, 
avoiding a vote, or even the utterance of opinions, by 
little trickeries founded on the Standing Orders. A large 
proportion of the clergy, for example, and probably 
90 per cent. of the laity, would like to drop the Athanasian 
Creed, some because they dislike attempts to define that 
which is beyond definition, some because they reject what 
they, it is alleged, consider without justification to be the 
damnatory clauses of the Creed. The House of Commons 
robably agrees by an immense majority with the laity, 
bat there is about as much chance of the Athanasian 
Creed being dropped by a Parliamentary vote as of the 



























































Jaws of conduct, and that as no Church body could or 


Committee of the Federated Engineering Employers on 


Conciliation Act, both parties to the present dispute would 


authorities on the masters’ side refused to have anything 
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Koran being included: in the lectionary by {the same 
agency. Parliament, in fact, will not touch)the subject 
with a pair of tongs. Then it is alleged that if Con: 
vocation were alive, and the Church could legislate ; for 
itself, the radical differences of opinion which exist 
within its limits would come to the front, and very 
speedily it would be rent into three Churches, no 
one of which could remain established. Why, if 
that is true, does it not happen in the Irish Church, 
or the American Episcopal Church, or, for that matter, 
in the more solid Nonconformist Churches, which are. 
all free? Does anybody suppose that all members of 
those Churches think exactly alike? The idea is one 
whieh, if it were true, would be fatal to the very possi- 
bility of government by representation, every division on an 
important subject being followed logically by a secession., 

And, finally, it is alleged that the English people 
has ceased to care about either theology or Church 
organisation, that it has accepted certain ethical rules as 


would modify those rules, it is entirely indifferent to its 
non-existence. We doubt that explanation greatly. That 
English Churchmen have a perfectly wonderful toleration 
in theological matters, and will, if the preachers are good 
men or eloquent men, bear Calvinism in the morning and 
High Church teaching in the evening, is true, and is 
perhaps the least explicable and most useful of all their 
mental peculiarities; but they are not so indifferent to 
theology as they seem, nor so inclined to believe that a 
Moral Law can exist without any sanction for it other. 
than opinion. Such a law is no explanation of the 
whence and whither, and, unless English Churchmen 
differ from all the remainder of mankind, the whence 
and whither is still to them the most peremptory of 
considerations. We shall yet, if agnostics will per- 
mit us to make a prediction they will think foolish, 
see great divisions in England upon theological sub- 
jects, perhaps cleavages as important to daily life as 
have ever occurred upon political points of difference. 
Our own belief is that the English indifference to the 
right of their Church to voice and action is a result of 
pure conservatism, that because it has always been so they 
do not know what they lose by the dumbness and torpor 
of their greatest institution, and that if they are ever 
roused out of their apathy on the subject they will wonder 
how they could have ever been content. Be that as it 
may, of this we are sure, that until the laity are persuaded 
to believe that the Church ought to have a corporate voice 
and a corporate life, visible and definable, it is of no use 
reading papers before Congresses about the improvements 
possible in Convocation. The first improvement needed is 
that it should be alive, and for that improvement, what- 
ever the cause, there is as yet no serious demand, and, 
therefore, no chance that it will be conceded. When 
there is, when, that is, the reform of Convocation is as 
much heard of at elections as, say, the Education question, 
most of the difficulties which now appal timid advocates 
ofa stronger policy will be found tv have suddenly dis- 
appeared. Has the existence of a governing body killed 
Presbyterianism, or is there anything in Episcopacy 
ys Rage an Episcopal Church to be permanently 
silent: 





INDUSTRIAL WAR TO THE KNIFE. 


A MID the first dank fogs of approaching winter, the 
news of the decision taken by the Executive 


Tuesday has struck something of a chill to the heart of 
the country. Hopes had been raised that in response to a 
proffer of good offices from the President of the Board of 
Trade, given in accordance with the terms of the recent 


agree to discuss the questions at issue between them in 
presence of an impartial mediator. The authorities on 
the workmen’s side assented cheerfully to such a confer- 
ence. But at their meeting in Leeds on Tuesday. the 


to do with the proposed mediation. “ After due delibera- 
tion,” we are told, “ the following resolutions were unani- 

mousiy agreed to :— 
‘(1) The demand for a reduction of the working hours to 4S 
per week has been carefully considered, and the employers 
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|. (2) An important, point; involyed sin the dispute is t anon. 
tion gf the management. of works, and the fed, ratinteh! 
masters is determined to secure for its membe ADSUT tty. 
freedom in this respect. 5 O08 gary 
(3) Under these circumstances any intervention bf thing, 
parties can have no useful effect, and cannot therefore he 
entertained.’ ” 
In relation to. the proceedings of caucuses and com. 
mittees, industrial as well as) political, the word 
“unanimity” “has more meanings than one. [In / the: 
present case, the published statement: just quoted as to 
the decision of the Masters’ Executive Committee may 
mean that, before or after “due deliberation,” all: those 
present were heartily in favour of the warlike resolutions 
which were passed, and not only so, but that they were 
assured that the great body of employers for whom 
they were acting were cordially behind them in that 
policy. Or it may represent anything, down from that, 
to the fact that the Executive Committee having been 
strongly divided, and being well aware that their eon. 
stituents were strongly divided, as to the policy of refusing . 
mediation, only passed the resolutions in that sense by a 
narrow majority, in the first instance, but subsequently 
reaffirmed them unanimously with a view to giving the 
impression of solidarity to the workmen and the public 
at large. Future memoirs will doubtless bring to light 
the real facts as to the inward history of this latest and 
other stages in the present deplorable conflict. It will be 
so extremely interesting to have the real truth on this 
subject, that we could almost hope for early indiscretions 
—not, of course, biographical, but autobiographical—on 
the part of both greater and smaller employers. There 
are, no doubt, some indications that the growing effective. 
ness and sweep of the masters’ combination have been 
promoted by measures the analogues of which, if witnessed 
on the men’s side, would have given rise to much virtuous 
indignation among the employing class and their sym. 
pathisers. In this connection, the notes furnished to the 
Daily Chronicle of Colonel Dyer’s observations at a 
meeting of master cotton-spinners, held in Manchester 
a month ago, are very curious and interesting. After 
setting forth the absolute necessity of resisting the eight- 
hour movement, if the British engineering trade were to be 
able to compete in foreign markets, Colonel Dyer, it is 
alleged, produced a list of firms who had banded them- 
selves together to maintain such resistance. As to those 
who were not so banded, he classified them .as the 
financially weak, who, if they came into the Federation, 
would be financially assisted; the intellectually weak 
sentimentalists, who sympathised with the workmen; and 
the “employers whose insatiable greed for gold allowed 
them to grovel in the gutter and pick wp the pennies 
made by their fellow-employers, who were fighting their 
battle against the encroachments of Labour.” The moral 
for the master cotton-spinners was clear. When they 
were asked for orders for machinery they must see if the 
firms applying were “on the list of fame or the list of 
shame;” and if they were not on the former list, must 
show them the door. For, finally, “if the engineers won 
eight hours, it would come to the cotton-spinners.” We 
see no moral difference between the line of action above 
indicated and the practice of the art of boycotting as 
brought to perfection by Mr. Parnell and his colleagues of 
the Land League, and with our views on that subject we 
need not trouble our readers. 
But it is one thing to condemn, as we should do without 
hesitation, such methods as those attributed, whether cor. 
rectly or not, to the President of the Engineering Employers 
Federation for securing the success of the campaign on 
which that body is engaged. It is quite another thing to 
join in the cry of indignation, led, with a free use of italics 
and capital letters; by the Daily Chronicle, against the 
masters for refusing mediation and “shutting the door 
in the face of Mr. Ritchie”? The Act under which 
the’ President of the Board of Trade offered his good 
offices was clearly not intended by Parliament. to be 
regarded as placing either side to any industrial dispute 
under any kind of legal obligation to accept Government 
or other outside mediation. And if that is so, it would be 
difficult, if not dangerous, to maintain that the Act i 
question set up any new moral obligation. It is surely 
conceivable that, in regard to industrial issues as well a8 
those which .arise between nations, cases may present 
themselves where the acceptance of mediation by a strong 





can only repeat that the conditions of the engineering 
and allied trades do not admit of any reduction of hours. 


party which holds that its vital interests are affected, and 
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that no concession can safely be made, would merely raise 
delusive hopes, and thus lead in the end to aggravated 
bitterness. We regret the decision of the Employers’ 
Committee deeply, and are inclined to think it unwise 
even from their own point of view. But if there is a 
ractically unanimous feeling among those whose capital 
is engaged in the engineering trade that concession of 
any kind to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers at the 
resent juncture would mean the surrender of all real 
prospect of the prosperity of their industry in the future, 
it is a strong thing to say that they are demonstrably 
wrong, The more the subject is considered, the more 
clearly will it appear that No. 2 of the resolutions given 
textually above indicates quite as large a part of the 
inspiration under which the masters are fighting as does 
No. 1. The demand for an eight-hour day was made only 
in London; but the interference of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers with the administration of works 
had been felt in various parts of the provinces, and 
had been conducted in such a spirit and to such 
an extent that it was not difficult to believe that 
if the provincial employers did not back their Metro- 
politan brethren in resisting the eight-hour demand, 
it would be gradually brought to bear upon them. 
Indeed, it may well have been difficult not to believe that 
that would be the course of events. Latterly, no doubt, 
after the expenditure of very large sums out of their 
treasury, the Amalgamated Society has appeared willing 
to negotiate on the basis of a large recognition of the 
employer's authority in his own works if a concession 
were made on the question of hours. But it may easily 
be understood that to the employers, after all that has 
gone by, there seemed no reason for purchasing authority 
over their own works in other respects, by the surrender 
of a point which would put them at a permanent dis- 
advantage in regard to their foreign competitors. 
The truth is—and the masters may as well acknowledge 
it—that whether they call it “‘ smashing” the Union or 
not, they are fighting for a decisive victory over that 
organisation, a victory as decisive as that of Germany 
over France in the war of 1870. And we are not dis- 
inclined to believe that the theory which dominates the 
leading spirits on the masters’ side is a sound one. We 
can quite understand that an engineering establishment 
would be run to better profit if the master’s will were law 
throughout its departments than if it is liable to be checked 
at critical moments by the intervention of an authority in 
whose eyes the profits of the concern are a quite sub- 
sidiary consideration. Further, it is quite conceivable that 
the despotically managed concern would be able to give, 
and would give, steadier and better-paid employment 
than the firm which was constantly liable to be pulled up 
by an organisation acting in the supposed interests of 
the workmen. But all this is pure theory. The work- 
men in this case are Englishmen, and it is not, in our 
belief, within the range of possibility that even if they 
should be beaten, and beaten, as it may seem, decisively, 
in the present struggle, the principle of Unionism will be 
killed among them, Even if the Amalgamated Society 
should be broken up, new Unions will speedily spring out of 
its ashes, which in the end will amalgamate again. And 
it is quite possible that the fitful action of a number of 
Unions struggling to establish themselves would hamper 
trade not less seriously than it has been hampered by the 
present management of the Amalgamated Engineers. 
We believe that experience points to the conclusion that 
strong and responsible Unions are really best for English 
trade, and that it is by the recognition and regulation of 
their action, not by their discomfiture, that the maximum 
degree of prosperity now obtainable in this country can 
be secured. But we cannot throw upon either side ex- 
clusively the responsibility for the struggle now being 
carried on by the employers for a different and, as we 
hold it, an impracticable ideal. 








THE SILENCE OF GOD. 

Ke a matter of old experience that no man ever quite 

understands his neighbour’s religious belief, that the 
most worldly in appearance often conceal a deep faith, and 
that the gravest have often thoughts upon theology which those 
around them, if they only knew them accurately, would 
hardly deem compatible with sanity. It has been the lot of 
the writer to hear the most eccentric religious opinions 


uttered by old officers who upon every other subject thought’ 
only conventional thoughts, and he was once startled by 
hearing an old lady of the deepest piety, whose life, indeed, 
had been one unbroken record of good works, declare that 
she did not: believe that she should live again, but that all 
spirits, her own included, would in the next world be, so to 
speak, pooled, and used again by the Creator. It is, there- 
fore, with no surprise that we receive from Mr. Robert 
Anderson, Assistant-Commissioner of London Police, and, we 
believe, head of the Criminal Investigation Department, a book* 
fall of religious mysticism so peculiar that it will take careful 
reading and some meditation before it can be properly 
reviewed. The first chapter, however, is perfectly lucid, 
and raises in us some thoughts which may be worth expres- 
sion. Mr. Anderson evidently thinks that one provocative of 
atheism is the apparent “silence of God,” that is, the failure 
of the Omnipotent to intervene to prevent great wrong or crime 
of the deeper kind. If there were a God, he intimates that 
men say, he could not tolerate Abd-ul-Hamid, and as he does 
tolerate him the belief in a Being who abhors crime and loveg 
mankind, Armenians included, must bean illusion. This ig. 
not his own conclusion, be it understood, but it is, he thinks, 





that of many, and he sets himself to remove it by an answer 
which we do not desire at present to discuss; but we wonder 
if his view as to the commonness of this form of scepticism is 
correct. It certainly is in Germany and Southern Europe, 
where the notion that man has a right to happiness has 
attained extraordinary strength, so that a whole - public 
meeting can assent when a case of starvation is quoted as 
proof positive of the negative theory; but we doubt if it is 
frequent in Great Britain. To begin with, blank atheism 
itself is infrequent here, and its cause is still less frequently 

direct’ revolt against the government of the world. ‘The: 
English are accustomed to a régime of law, and a régime of 
law involves of necessity hard cases; they realise that the 
train, if it is to reach its destination, must pass over the just 

and the unjust if they are on the rails; and they are, almost. 

to a man, “free-willers.” It is a part of their character, 
arising from causes so deep that they often cannot see clearly 
what the speculative argument to the contrary even means, 

Being free-willers they are not tormented by doubts raised 
by what Mr. Anderson finely describes as “the silence 

of God,” that is, in fact, his non-intervention by sovereign) 
volition. They see that as the relation of God is to the 
individual as well as to the race, if he intervened to arrest 

wrong he must intervene always, and must therefore so 

regulate all human action and all human wills that. man 

would no longer possess that freedom of choice which of 

itself, and necessarily, implies the freedom to choose evil 

rather than good. Whatever the purpose of the creation of 

man may be—a point upon which there is no clear revelation 

—it is proved by every man’s consciousness that he is not 

intended to be an automaton, which he would be if every 

wrong action, and therefore every wrong thought, were 

always arrested by miraculous intervention. 

While, however, we do not believe that “the silence of 
God,” in the sense of abstinence from miraculous interven- 
tion to prevent or punish wrong, is often a cause of atheism, 
we believe that another form of the silence is often among 
good men of all creeds, even the Christian, a source of deep 
perplexity. It seems to the finite judgment so certain that 
a little more knowledge would so vastly benefit man without 
destroying his free will. Think of the strength it would give 
to know, however dimly, something of the purpose of God, to 
find, as it were, something less of inexplicableness in this 
confused world. It would be like a ray of light on the 
path, and a ray of light in no way prevents you if you 
are perverse, or even if you are near-sighted, from stepping 
off the road. Suppose we knew, for example, even a little 
why the laws are so fearfully strong that the best man 
must not puta finger in the fire without the certainty of 
being burned, could that knowledge have any consequence 
except to make faith a little deeper and the reason a little 
more clear in its conclusions? One fails utterly to see what 
the reason can be of the eternal silence upon this point, and 
is driven back upon the conclusion, which is, of course, a mere 
act, of submission, that the supreme intelligence must see a 
sufficient cause, though it is invisible to man. Or to take 
another illustration which is forced upon us whenever the 








death of a friend brings his fate vividly before us, why do we 
* London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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know nothing of what happens after death ? One would say— 
we write in utter humility—that the first object of Revelation 
would be to clear up that point, to give us not only the certainty 
that this disappointing and more or less unintelligible life is not 
the only one, but to impart to us some idea of what the next 
life is. An instant,a symptom that the most acute physicians 
cannot strictly define, and the question rushes on us 
irresistibly, “ Where, and what like, is the person we have 
loved through all our thinking lives?” Asleep till the Judg- 
ment Day, as the Roman Catholic Church believes? Or, 
as we fancy most Protestants believe when, as seldom 
happens, they think the matter out, engaged in accreting to 
himself a new body, different in kind from that worn on earth, 
but still a body with edges, and separateness, and individuality? 
Take the strongest view of Revelation you will, and the 
“silence of God” upon that point is as absolute as it is per- 
plexing and distressing. It is so difficult to realise continuance 
without knowing aught about the kind of continuance. It 
is like trying to perceive, what must be true, that the impact 
of a sound must affect the universal ether for ever,—which 
one can say and believe, but which one hardly thinks in any 
usual sense of the word thought. We do not even know with 
any certainty whether the dead retain any relation to the 
earth, or any knowledge of its proceedings, or even whether 
they recognise one another. We think we do because it is 
too painful to think otherwise; a violent disruption from 
terrestrial concerns seeming to interfere with the governing 
notion—we write at this moment for believers—of continuance 
beyond the grave, but that is an induction only. We can 
know nothing about it of ourselves, and Revelation tells 
us nothing, or nothing that carries clear conviction. So 
hungry is man for this knowledge, which is necessary as 
much to his affections as to his mind, that he has 
in all ages been credulous of evidence about it, and believes 
without believing all kinds of stories about shades and 
apparitions and revenants, which may have truth hidden 
among them, as so many powerful minds have admitted, but 
which certainly bring very little comfort to those left 
desolate. The “silence of God” in this case is a real 
affliction, and one does not see—we repeat we write in all 
humility—what the object can be, what the reason for the 
veil rushing down so absolutely and with such a final 
obscuration of the sight. The very frequent explana- 
tion, that man would not understand anything of the 
fature life even if he were told, convinces nobody, not 
even those who repeat it, for there are fifty things 
man does not understand, this life, for example, of which 
he yet knows enough to say that if he knew absolutely 
nothing he would feel mentally blind. Nor is there much 
light to be derived from the argument that if we knew we 
should care too little for the things of earth, for it is the 
experience of every one that the present is only too powerful, 
and that the patient just informed that he could not live 
would still be wretched under toothache, or easy under a 
respite from pain. The statement that faith is the evidence of 
things not seen, and that if too much of the future were known 
the future would be seen, is inapplicable as we are putting the 
case, for Christians assume the future life to be a certainty 
and to rest on the evidence of a thing seen,—the resurrection 
sf Christ. There would be no more certainty if we knew 
something of the condition of the future life than there is 
now when we only know the fact. The only argument which 
seems to us to have much force in it is that the knowledge 
would do us little good beyond slightly or greatly increasing 
happiness, and as happiness in this world is clearly no 
essential part of, the grand purpose, we have no right to 
expect this particular variety of it. That is true, though 
harsh; but it brings no final relief, which after all we must 
seek in resignation. Only never tell us that the impenetrable 
and unchanging “silence of God” is not one of the trials 
which man has to endure, and which, if he is destined, as some 
think, to progress for ages in intelligence and in sensitiveness 
to all suffering, will become through those ages, if the 
silence continues, more severe. It may be broken, if Revela- 
tion has not ended; but who has ground for hoping that ? 





SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE ON DOCTORS. 
N his very striking address delivered to the Faculty of 
Medicine at the Mason College, Birmingham, Sir James 
Crichton-Browne declared that “the medical profession is, 








of all professions, the most cheerful and contented.” The 
doctor’s home, said this eminent member of the medical pro. 
fession, is bright with domestic sunshine, and while at medical 
conferences there are acute differences of opinion, no one 
loses his temper, and geniality and good humour prevail 
It is of course the tendency of the member of any calling 
to magnify his office. Lawyers when they get together dig. 
cover virtues in their class which are not so conspicuons to 
the outside public; leather-sellers think there is « nothing 
like leather;” Members of Parliament forget party differences 
in contemplation of their collective virtues. The tendency ig 
general and natural. But is there not some special case to 
be made out for doctors, especially in regard to the particular 
qualities eulogised by Sir J. Crichton-Browne? Iy the 
alleged fact of a remarkable cheerfulness among doctors 
true, and if true, what is its explanation? We think the 
fact is true, and we think there must be some explanation 
for it. 

On the surface, it might well be supposed that a doctor 
would be among the most pessimistic of mortals. It is his 
daily duty to penetrate into Nature’s darker secrets and 
more repulsive aspects. He is familiar with the fonullest 
ravages of disease. He sees the cancer slowly forming, the 
bone eaten gradually away, the heart growing feebler and 
feebler, the brain paralysed, the limbs shrunk into slender 
sticks by consumption. The terrible secrets of a young man’s 
ruined health, of a fair young girl’s decline, of a strong man’s 
paralysis, of the fatal germs of disease in a smiling child, are 
ali laid bare before him. He sees beauty changed into ashes, 
and mourning substituted for the oil of joy. He is liable to 
interruptions and discomforts scarcely known to any other 
calling. The lawyer has his fixed time of work, the clergy. 
man his regular hours of devotions and ministrations, the 
workman leaves the mill when the bell rings, the clerk leaves 
business behind him when he locks the office door. But 
the doctor is liable to be called at any moment. He may 
be roused from a warm bed to face the eager and nipping 
air of an early winter morning to attend some stricken 
wretch whose hours he knows are numbered, and for whom 
he can do practically nothing. He may be called from 
pleasant society to cure some wounded labourer in a dirty 
cottage, or to bring alleviations to a widow and her poverty. 
stricken child in the last stages of consumption. The creed, 
too, of medicine would scarcely, one would think, inspire its 
devotees with confidence and hope. The Christian preacher, 
believing in man as the offspring of an all-perfect, all-wise God, 
commits all troubles into divine hands, and derives a solace 
and a strength which no mere earthly comfort can afford. 
But medicine is supposed to be based on a purely material 
view of man. The doctor may be a profound believer, but 
qua doctor he is assumed to diagnose his human subject from 
a purely physical plane; and what is man, from the physical 
side, but as the grass which withereth? Therefore the super- 
ficial observer might well imagine that to the physician, 
weighted with his load of care and his accumulation of sad and 
frightful memories, this “ majestical firmament fretted with 
golden fire” would be, as to Hamlet, a pestilential congrega- 
tion of vapours, and that, like Faust, he would be devoured 
by the welt-schmerz, be grey and worn with deep-seated 
cynicism and heartache. Yet, says Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, the doctor is the most cheerfal of men, and we 
believe it to be largely true. 

How shall we explain this seeming paradox, for it must be 
partly, at least, capable of explanation? We think that the 
medical profession, in the first place, attracts a certain type of 
man. The lethargic, the lymphatic, the nervous, the timid, 
the dyspeptic do not take readily to this calling, for they 
know that it demands energy, courage, quickness of sight, 
capacity for human intercourse, the qualities of the eager 
and resourceful man. The high spirits of the medical student, 
about which so much has been said and written, testify to 4 
superabundance of initial virility, to a full-blooded constitu- 
tion, to a great store of fresh animal spirits. When this 
generally vigorous and occasionally rowdy person has 
toned down and taken up his position of responsibility, when 
the overplus of the animal energy has spent itself, the 
residuum gives just the right measure of healthy human 
elements which go to the making of an energetic man. 
Therefore, when we call in the doctor we summon to out 
aid in most cases a man whose large, fluid mature can 
overflow into our narrower and exhausted nature, and can 
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quicken our latent energies into a fuller and more active 
life. We are quite persuaded that the personality of a doctor 
counts for almost as much as his prescriptions in all cases of 
a nervous or apemic character, where the patient needs 
reassurance, where he needs hearty human help. On this 
account we should rather deprecate, except in certain cases, 
too much resort to specialists. Of course the services 
rendered by very learned men are incalculable, but the 
specialist is apt to give you his science, not himself. You 
need the science, but you also need the warm, human 
personality, the friendly shake of the hand, the kindly smile, 
the cheery countenance, the wholesome, sound common-sense 
that we generally associate with the best doctors. Our point 
is that, owing to men of a particularly virile and fluid 
nature taking up the medical calling, we are likely to 
find them, after the superabundance of mere youthful 
animalism has evaporated, optimistic, resourceful, kindly, 
and human; and we believe that this has much to do with 
their comparative success. 


But the cheerfulness of doctors is probably due to a deeper 
eause than the possession of a cheerful temperament or high 
animal spirits. They have to a large extent conquered fears 
which still hold possession of the mass. Men are like children 
in presence of some object of terror which they do not under- 
stand, and which they consequently fear. There is really 
nothing in a dark room to cause alarm, any more than in a 
room into which the noonday sun is shining, yet the child 
fears the dark. The doctor, on the other hand, resembles 
the exceptional child who has got over his alarm, and who 
has found his way about. The secrets of the dark have no 
longer any terror for him, and he can begin to reassure 
his frightened little comrades. The doctor knows the secrets, 
at least he knows more than we do; he has got over his fright, 
and feels more at home in the world than do other people. 
Scientific knowledge and the scientific temper are still so 
rare in the world that, even to educated men, the laws of 
life are by no means clear, and the world seems more 
dominated by chance and accident than it does to the genuine 
man of science. We may almost discern the point where 
science and art meet in contemplation of the Cosmos, the 
ordered whole revealing itself on the one side as beauty, on 
the other as law. This latter aspect is ever present to the 
true scientific mind who knows, like Bishop Butler, that 
“things are what they are, and their consequences will be 
what they will be,” and who is strengthened and nerved by 
this reassuring certainty. The doctor may, indeed, say with 
Arthur Hugh Clough :— 


“Tt fortifies my soul to krow 
That though I perish, truth is so.” 


This is not the very highest vision of the soul, but it isa 
noble and steadying influence, imparting vigour and buoyancy 
to the mind, and this is the faith of the true doctor. But 
even beyond this possession of a knowledge that the world 
is the outcome of purpose and law, the doctor has another 
reason for his perennial cheerfulness in the fact that 
he sees results. He knows positively that his life’s work 
is not useless or aimless. It must be a source of the 
deepest satisfaction, and even joy, for a physician to see a 
healthy organism growing up under his fostering care; to see 
the roses once more bloom on a faded cheek, to hear and feel 
the regular pulsations after a long agony of fever, to see the 
ee brighten, to feel the rounding of the muscles, to know 
that health is regaining its sway, and to know that he himself 
has been, apart from Nature, the first agent for working out 
this beneficent result. No wonder that the Greeks regarded 
the healing art.as specially divine, fora purer satisfaction than 
this of the good physician is surely unknown to man. So many 
of us never see aught resulting from the travail of our soul, 
speciallyin these days of specialised industry and complex pro- 
cesses, The writer may indulge the hope that he has touched 
men’s hearts or roused their intellects, but he is not quite 
sure. The workman is but a pin in a vast machine, whose 
total product he perhaps never sees. The preacher is often 
sick at heart over man’s indifference or disbelief, and is inclined 
to wait for his results in the next world. But the doctor sees 
the issue of his labour before him, being in this respect like 
the husbandman and like all those men whose callings lie 
close to Nature. The doctor has studied the functions and 
parts of the body, and disease affords him the opportunity to 
ee for himself how perfect are those laws which regulate 











this wondrous frame. Therefore, though at first sight 
medicine seems to be founded on a merely materialist view 
of life, the best doctors have always come to perceive a 
“something far more deeply interfused,” and as Sir J. 
Crichton-Browne says in this interesting lecture, the more 
deeply one goes in science, the more one is inevitably led to a 
spiritual view of the world which cancels all chance and 
accident in one great reassuring confidence that we are in the 
very midst of a rational order. Nothing confirms a man’s 
optimism more certainly than such a faith. If one actually per- 
ceives the beneficent results of one’s own labours, and is led to 
connect that result with the beneficent processes of a Nature 
which is the expression of a perfect will and an unerring 
reason, is not such a life one of the very highest in happiness 
that this world can know? 





WILD FRUITS OF AUTUMN. 


ge eran: the taste for wild flowers for decorating 
London tables has come, in natural order, a taste 
for the wild fruits of the hedgerow and the moor. In the 
fruit-shops of London, and to an even greater extent in those 
of Manchester and the industrial towns of the North, the wild 
fruits are quite established as part of the autumn display of 
wealth from Pomona’s basket. In the country the pleasure 
of making parties to gather nuts and blackberries is 
quite as strong an inducement to this form of industry 
as the value of the fruits themselves. But in the towns, 
though association and sentiment have something to do 
with the welcome extended to these “fruits of the field,” 
there is a real craving for the piquant, fresh, and “ wild” 
flavour of the produce of wild England’sorchard. Not many 
years ago these were mainly left to the country children, or 
as a store for the birds. There was a feeling that it was 
positively squalid to eat or cook blackberries, though rustics 
might go nutting, or moorside children make long days 
picking whortleberries among the heather. We believe there 
was only one exception to this contempt for wild fruits. The 
cranberry was admitted to be excellent in flavour and 
charming in appearance. Moreover it was a rare plant, at 
any rate in the South of England, and the fruit was prized in 
consequence. In the only place where it grew abundantly, 
the high “ mosses” of parts of Cheshire, the cranberries were 
carefully gathered and sold for high prices, so that the rent 
of these moorland annexes to the farms was often paid by 
the price gained for the cranberries. As early as 1847 the 
first barrels of American cranberries were shipped to this 
country, and the steady increase in this trade, as well as in 
that from Russia, is a curious evidence of the excellence of 
this, in our opinion, by no means the best of our wild fruits. 
Doubtless its tough skin and the facility with which it can be 
packed favour the cranberry trade. In the Earopean home 
of the cranberry, by the Subarctic and Arctic swamps, grows 
another and far more exquisitely flavoured fruit, the cloud- 
berry. Cloudberries and cream form the last course in the 
Norwegian sportsman’s evening meal, and they greet him in 
the morning with his coffee. The Northern cloudberry is 
very scarce in England, but its place is taken by the 
whortle-berry, a small plum-coloured, round fruit growing 
on a plant with narrow dark leaves. It commonly grows 
among long heather and ling. In the neighbourhood of 
Exmoor there is now a great demand for this fruit, which 
is packed in baskets and sent mainly to Manchester. In 
London it is seldom seen in the fruit-shops. It will be 
recognised as possessing a fresh and particularly pleasing 
flavour, half acrid, half aromatic; in fact, the whortleberry, 
like the mulberry, seems to have been intended by Nature to 
be eaten with Devonshire cream. Gathering “ whorts,” as they 
are locally called, was one of the joys of childhood on the 
fringes of the moor. The bushes grew largest and thickest 
by the edges of the lovely little streams or the moorland pools, 
on rough banks and among bits of granite rock. These 
retreats, into which the hot sun shone, were heavy with the 
scent of fern-fronds and the odours of sun-dried peat ; yet the 
water was ever tumbling and dropping somewhere in the 
hidden channels cut through the soil down to the rock below. 
Some bushes, most “likely” to look on, carried no “ whorts” 
at all; others were thick with the little plumlike fruit. 


Whortleberries on the moor, cranberries on the mossee,— 
these are the more heroic forms of the quest for wild fruits, 
for it leads to solitudes, and the home of the moorland fox. 
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the blackcock, and the trout. Cranberry gathering was often 
really dangerous, for the best fruit often grew on the “quaking 
moss,” where the whole surface heaved and shook, even 
beneath the light tread of the children of the hill. Black- 
berrying, though am exciting, and to most children a delight- 
ful, occupation, has, we own, just a touch of something 
common about it. The greatest number of blackberries, 
and certainly the most profitable to pick, though not the 
finest, grow by roadsides. Great sprawling hedges, with a 
dusty, hot road below, grow blackberries by the hundred 
thousand. As all those low down are picked by passers-by, 
for there is almost no one who can resist picking that overripe 
and black one which adorns the end of the dull-red clusters, 
businesslike blackberry-gatherers must have hooked sticks to 
pull down those which flourish unpicked, black, ripe, and 
shining, at the top of the hedge. Hence the ancient phrase 
of getting things ‘“‘by hook or by crook,” which we believe 
was not only a privilege taken by all young ladies out black- 
berrying from the earliest ancient British period, but was 
granted particularly to the descendants of that New Forest 
charcoal-burner who picked up Rufus’s body at Malwood, the 
particular wild commodity which they might take by “ hook 
or crook” being not blackberries, but dead wood for fuel, still 
adhering to the trees. For really serious blackberrying has 
nearly always for its object the making, not of a casual pie, 
but of stores of blackberry jam. It demands a central store 
in the shape of a big basket, and minor vessels to put the 
particular contributions into. The cleanest and best are 
ordinary white marmalade-pots, from which. the berries can 
be emptied readily into the basket, though small. children 
always prefer to carry the fruit to the basket in their pink, 
purple-stained fingers. Conscientious blackberrying is very 
hard work, It is surprising how slowly the basket is filled. 
Yet to do this becomes a conscience with the gatherers, and 
when the top is filled level with black and shining fruit they 
feel that they have deserved well of the home-circle. Weighing 
the blackberries is a most exciting climax to the work. Even 
with the end of the day the anxieties inherent in this pursuit 
do not depart. “Blackberry nightmare” often supervenes in the 
watches of the night. Gigantic clusters nod from hedgerows 
just out of reach, or that awful catastrophe, the upsetting of 
the blackberry basket in the road, takes place in troubled 
dreams. Far more delightful, and attended with less anxiety, 
is the quest of the wild raspberry. “Common as black- 
berries” is a synonym for cheap profusion; but no one ever 
called wild raspberries common. They are more often found 
in the North than in the South, and generally in some retired 
wood or marshy thicket. The finest wild raspberry preserve 
the writer has seen was in a ten-acre plantation in Yorkshire, 
bordering on the fen. The trees had been cut down, 
and the loose peaty soil bore an enormous crop of wild 
raspberries, blackberries, and elderberries. The fruit of 
the wild raspberry ripens late, being in perfection in early 
September, and hangs on the bushes till the snow falls. This 
copse attracted all the pheasants in the neighbourhood to eat 
the fruit, which is such a favourite, not only with birds, but 
with beasts, that the foxes are said to visit the copse to eat 
them. The fruits are not large, and are never seen in the 
market, though much prized by those who have the chance to 
gather them. 


Another fine-flavoured berry of the bramble kind never 
seems to come to perfection in this country. This is the 
dewberry, like a blue blackberry with large seeds, growing 
generally by the waterside. The fruits generally are 
imperfectly developed, only two or three of the large “seeds” 
which make up the berry coming to perfection. There 
is little doubt that the dewberry, like the American black- 
berry, could be cultivated in gardens, and a fine new fruit 
added to our store. The parsley-leaved blackberry is now grown 
in great quantities in market-gardens. It has a very large fruit, 
and such ornamental and deeply cut leaves as make it a great 
addition to the garden. Our native wood strawberries are 
too insignificant to gather; but we have never heard of 
any one who has planted the Alpine strawberries in the covers 
and let them run wild. Wild crab-apples, though beautiful 
to look upon, are almost the only hedgerow fruit which are 
never gathered, except occasionally to make crab-jelly. The 
few wild cherries are all eaten by the birds; but there is now 
a great demand for our wild plums, the pretty but acrid little 
sloes. Sloe-gin has become fashionable with golfers. Con- 








sequently the sloe harvest is more valuable than that of 
any other English wild fruit, and in years like the present 
when plums of all kinds are scarce, they are as dear tb 
damsons. Our wild nuts are not numerous, and of ve 

inferior quality to the garden-grown species. Neverthelesg, 
in the neighbourhood of large woods nutting is a traditional 
pastime; and in early September, long before they are ripe 
whole villages move off on Sunday into the woods to consume 
this very indigestible and not particularly agreeable dainty, 
Many of the nutters only go for flirting and fun, but it ig 
amusing to see how seriously the elders take themselves when 
on these expeditions. Old labourers and their stout wives 
take baskets and bags and cram them full of hazel-cobs, Ip 
the few places where sweet chestnuts come to maturity these 
are also sought, but are not nearly so popular as the hazel. 
nuts. Probably the liking for the latter dates from a time 
when labouring men and their children could procure no cheap 
luxuries of food. Garden fruit has always been neglected 
except in a few counties, and thus the nuts won an easy 
reputation. Now that owners of woods are trying so many 
experiments to procure plants for undergrowth which afford 


‘both cover and food, we wonder that the experiment of intro. 


ducing the American blackberry and the wild raspberry into 
our woods is not effectively tried. The Alpine strawberry, if 
planted, would soon assert itself as a wild species, and fill our 
plantations with good fruit; while the cloudberry might be 
planted on the wet fringes of the moors. A cold climate hag 
no effect whatever on this hardy little shrub, which though 
only eight or nine inches high, braves annually the Arctic 
winter on the tundras, as well as the more temperate climate 


‘of Norway. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON THE BROAD CHURCH. 


(To rue Eprror oy THE “Srscrator.” ] 


Sir,—The remarks in the Contemporary Review on which you 
did me the honour to comment in the Spectator of October 2nd 
were written in some inevitable hurry, and I should like, 
with your permission, to explain more fully my meaning in 
the sentence to which you objected, and which I feel open te 
some objection. Tosay that the Broad Church has “ gone for 
nothing as an influence on thought” would, if it implied that 
no valuable thought were due to any member of a party which 
includes such men as the late Master of Balliol, be indeed 
absurd. But when we speak of a party what we contemplate 
is not so much a set of utterances as an intellectual or spiritual 
impulse commemorated in a definite line of movement. No 
wise man would allow that some assertion about the Libera} 
party, for instance, was confuated by any citation from Fox or 
Romilly, typical Liberals though they were. A party, a school, 
a church—whatever we call that corporate entity which 
embodies a spiritual influence from generation to generation 
—must be judged not by its position at any moment, but by the 
direction it gives to progress, using that word as I think it 
always should be used, without any assumption as to truth.. 
Such an entity has almost as measurable a progress as an 
express train. If we cannot in the same way point out its 
goal, that is because our train here reaches no terminus; but 
I think we can see quite as clearly what is being left behind, 
though no doubt it is difficult for those within and without to- 
agree on a common description of their starting-point. In 

the case of the Broad Church what is being left behind, 

surely, is theology. Any one who denies this must, at any 

rate, exclude from the ranks of this party the distinguished 

man we have just lost. We have only to cite the names. 
associated with his work to represent a progress in which all 

theological interest is gradually lost in a remote distance. St.. 

Paul, Plato, Thucydides, the mere names are enough. It is 

even further from the Greek to the Greek than from the 
Greek'to the Hebrew. Perhaps you would deny that Jowett 

gives the present position of the Broad Church party, as I 
denied that Maurice gave its starting-point; each assertion is. 
equally disputable, but the mere fact that any superficial 

observer would include both names is enough to point 

out the general direction of a movement with which 

each has unquestionable connection. However, if we turn 
from typical teachers to typical doctrines, it seems to me 
that your own description of the Broad Church proves this 
to be true. The aims which you, Sir, ascribe to every Broad 
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man a! to me the aims of every true Christian. 
: a a Ohrist and follow him, to make of him the 
centre of spiritual life, the link with the Creator, the supreme 
authority for conduct,—this,” you say, “was the substance 
and marrow of their faith and teaching.” Is there any 
Christian teaching of which you would not say that? You 
there indicate the most important truths that the human 
intellect can contemplate, but they are not truths which any 
one can deny without stultifying his position in a Christian 
Church, and to say that a body of Churchmen assert 
what no Churchman can deny is ‘surely to allow that they 
can within the Church produce no intellectual result. You 
may urge that those who gave a new originality to Christian 
principles by disintegrating the heterogeneous mass of convic- 
tion and prejudice into which these principles had been frozen 
must have been thinkers, and we must allagree with you, But 
if you go on to say that their influence has produced a current 
of thought within the Church, it seems to me that you are 
confusing the importance and the expansiveness of truth. A 
get of men who broke through the barriers of a narrow and 
superstitious theology made room for Christian thought; but 
if their spiritual descendants contribute no theology of their 
own, either their place is outside the Church or else their 
inflnence is felt in organisation, in Christian work, in Christian 
life, but not in Christian thought. It is not that the work of 
the Broad Church is or was unimportant. It may be much 
more important to unlock a door than to indicate a direction, 
—that depends on the circumstances of the time. But at all 
times the two tasks are different, and at most times I believe 
the same person does not perform both.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JULIA WEDGWOOD. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’] 

S1z,—I am glad that in the Spectator of October 2nd you have 
expressed your disapproval of the principles of the Forward 
frontier policy; but will you permit me to explain that “ the 
Standfast school,” as you style the school which is opposed 
to that policy, does not “ maintain that we ought never to 
have gone beyond the Indus”? The frontier which the 
Standfast—I prefer to call it the Lawrence—school holds, 
and always has held, to be invulnerable lies miles beyond 
the Indus, skirting the great mountain barrier which separates 
the valley of that river from the highlands of Afghanistan. 
Not a single soldier employed in the defence of that frontier 
was ever located on the left bank of the Indus. Nor do I 
agree with you that, because “we have gone so far” beyond 
that frontier, we cannot now retire, as “ the effect of a retreat 
. «+e. would be to inflate the vanity of the tribesmen until 
they might, under its influence, compel us to recommence 
campaigning, while it would diminish both the energy and 
the confidence of our Army.” Seventeen years ago, at the 
recommendation of Lord Roberts and Sir Robert Sande- 
man, we evacuated Afghanistan. The former urged the 
complete withdrawal of our troops from Cabul, the Kurram 
and the Khyber Passes; the latter, the abandonment of the 
Oandahar Province. Indeed, Lord Roberts’s recommenda- 
tions went much further; not only would he have “let the 
web of [Russia’s] difficulties extend to the very mouth of the 
Khyber Pass,” but he would have gone “so far as to withdraw 
all, or nearly all, the European troops from Peshawur, and 
to reduce the garrison to the lowest possible strength,” 
placing “them in such situations cis-Indus as would ensure 
our having a healthy and serviceable force, fit to take the 
field at any time of the year.”—(See Afghanistan Blue-book, 
No. 1, of 1881, p. 69.) The retreat had no bad effect on the 
independent tribes; for years they remained perfectly 
quiet; but that we again began meddling with them, 
India’s resources would not to-day be strained to meet 
the serious risings of these warlike peoples; and were 
we to abandon their hills to-morrow, and return to India’s 
natural frontier, there need be no apprehension that 
they would show any desire to face our Lee-Metfords and 
Maxime on ground where the advantage would all be no our 
side. And why the withdrawal of our troops from their 
present perilous positions—shut up in isolated posts, scattered 
over a wild and mountainous country, and hemmed in on all 
sides by enemies of our own creation—to an unassailable 
frontier should lessen their energy or weaken their con- 
fidence is to me incomprehensible. Old soldiers are quick 
to vereeive when they are placed in false positions, and our 





present dispositions beyond the Indus are enough to de- 
moralise the best troops in the world, and if, indeed, as you 
seem to think, the spirit of our Indian Army is not what it 
used to be, those dispositions lie at the root of the change, 
and their abandonment must exercise a good, not a bad, effect 
on its morale.—I am, Sir, &., H. B. Hanna, Colonel, 


Ashcroft, Petersfield, October 4th. 


[*y* We are reluctantly compelled ‘to hold over all other Letters 
till next week.] 
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MR. TRAILL’S ESSAYS.* 
Mr. TRArLt has long since earned his reputation as an able and 
discerning man of letters,—an author who knows men as well 
as books. We welcome, therefore, with no little pleasure the 
republication of these literary studies. An essay on Matthew 
Arnold contains the following criticism:—“I do not find,” 
Mr. Traill writes, “any very convincing ground for the belief 
that the tastes of any great multitudes of men in this 
or any other country will ever be powerfully attracted by 
poetry like that of Mr. Arnold,”—poetry, he adds, which 
gives pleasure from its form rather than from its essence. 
But what true poet, whether indebted to form or substance, 
or to both, ever has given pleasure to “ great multitudes of 
men”? Spenser and Milton, with both substance and form, 
like Coleridge and Keats, with form alone, have only the fit 
audience a poet craves, and can never be popular as Martin 
Tupper once was, and as one or two living verse-makers are 
now :— 

“Tt seems to me,” Mr. Traill says, “almost self-evident that 

poetry, in order to be popular—and I do not intend the word in 
any disparaging sense; I merely mean that poetry in order to be 
the poetry of the many and not of the few—must have something 
more than the power of delighting the imaginative part of man, 
it must deeply move his emotional part. The emotions stirred 
by it may be at any moral level you please, however high or 
however low ; but the stir, the exaltation, must be there.” 
No doubt all poets of the highest order do stir the emotions 
profoundly. They satisfy the heart as well as the intellect, 
they move the passions while they charm the ear, but when 
have such poets stirred “ great multitudes”? when have they 
secured the “innumerable admirers” gained by versemen like 
Tupper and his poetical descendants? It is no disparage- 
ment, therefore, of Mr. Matthew Arnold to say that he can 
never be a popular poet; but Mr. Traill, while admiring his 
best work intensely, gives another reason why he must ever 
remain the poet of a few :— 

“Tt may sound paradoxical to say of one who was a genuine 
poet, and on any intelligent estimate of him,a poet of no mean order, 
that he wrote without the genuine poetic impulse; but there is a 
sense, I believe, in which every competent critic will understand 
what I mean. It would be difficult, I think, to point to any 
poem of Mr. Arnold’s in which he is thoroughly possessed by, 
instead of merely possessing, his subject,—any poem in which 
feeling and expression are so interfused that the critical and 
uncritical readers are brought abreast of each other in an 
equality, though not in an identity, of delighted emotion.” 

By way of illustrating a statement, which the competent 
critic is supposed to understand without it, Mr. Traill refers 
to “The Forsaken Merman,” and observes that, “considered 
as an attempt to give poetic expression to the feelings of the 
deserted ‘King of the Sea,’ and to move the reader’s sym- 
pathies therewith, it is not only a failure, but a failure which 
trembles throughout upon the verge of the comic.” In our 
judgment the poet’s exquisite art not only saves his poem from 
a suggestion of the comic, but also makes the narrative a 
success of the kind, though not in the degree, that excites 
admiration for “ Undine.” The form of the Merman is left, 
as it should be, indistinct, but the affection of the Merman 
in allowing his wife to go up at Eastertime and say her 
prayers in the little grey church, his vain call to his “ dear 
heart” to come back to the children who are crying for 
her, and the picture of the human mother stealing 
to the window and sighing with a heart sorrow-laden 
for her little golden-haired daughter across the sands, is far 
indeed from exciting a feeling of the ridiculous. It surely 
is the reverse of the truth to say that Mr. Arnold merely uses 
his subject as a canvas on which to paint exquisite marine 





* The New Fiction, and other Essays on Literary Subjects, By H. D. Traill. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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pictures, Again, Mr. Traill quotes a lovely passage from 
** The Scholar-Gipsy,” and aske if these stanzas do not suffice to 
show how alien, how incomprehensible, to the mass of men is 
the mood which inspired it. Alien certainly, because all fine 
poetry is alien to the mass of men, but not because it is less 
adapted “to the natural man who has to be reached through 
the emotions” than “Lycidas” or “Paradise Lost,” than 
the “Ode on Immortality” or Tennyson’s “ Lucretius.” 
Upon Mr. Arnold’s position as a critic and prose-writer the 
author has much to say that is suggestive, and we entirely 
agree with him in the assertion that the critical canons by 
which he “sought to refine away what he regarded as the 
materialistic accretions on the creed of Christianity (but what 
are really of its essence as a definite system of doctrines 
deriving from a supernatural origin and possessing a super- 
natural sanction) were valueless for any practical purpose.” 


Among great novelists Richardson has the pre-eminence 
as a slovenly writer of his mother-tongue. Style does nothing 
for him, and his commonplace garrulity and love of 
moralising are heavy drags upon his fame. His corre- 
spondence exhibits a fussy, self-absorbed, vain man, with 
no learning and apparently but a small share of wisdom. 
Yet Richardson has written the most pathetic work of fiction 
in the language, and has done this with the most clumsy 
instruments ever wielded by a novelist. Clarissa Harlowe 
abounds in improbabilities, and the length of the romance 
appals the modern reader, and yet few readers who begin the 
wonderful story are likely to leave it unfinished. Mr. Traill 
says truly, what, however, has been often said before, that 
“ Richardson and his art being what they were, his romances 
would not have been the better, but the worse, for any abridg- 
ment of their length.” Indeed, the attempt, twice made in 
our time, to reduce them to a moderate compass has failed 
ignominiously. 

The critic’s essay on Richardson is followed by one on 
“The Novel of Manners,” suggested apparently by Dr. John- 
son’s saying that “there is all the difference in the world 
between characters of nature and characters of manners.” 
The observation was made with regard to the difference 
between Richardson’s and Fielding’s representation of life. 
Mr. Traill observes that the aim of both whenever they are 
at their best is the exhibition of human nature, and that the 
difference between them is a mere question of method :— 

“ Richardson will not or cannot give you much information as 
to what is to be found in the human heart without compelling you 
to join him yourself in the diving process; Fielding allows you 
to remain on the surface while directing your imagination un- 
erringly to what lies beneath. Which of the two methods implies 
the more artistic skill is a question which I should think is hardly 
open to doubt.” 

Those of our readers who have gained a happy familiarity 
with the group of men and women who figure in Boswell may 
shrink a little at Mr. Traill’s disparaging estimate of Fanny 
Burney, and yet it is certain, though her admirers do not like 
to admit it, that this lively young lady received far more 
praise at the time for her novels than they really merited, 
and that Macaulay’s extravagant estimate of them is not 
criticism. Macaulay, however, admitted that he was not a 
good literary critic. He enjoyed much which, like Mrs, 
Meeke’s stories, was of very inferior quality, and did not 
always care to examine the ground of his partiality. It is 
probable, as Mr. Traill suggests, that he had allowed some 
of the purely imitative predilections of boyhood to mingle 
untested with the judgments of his maturer years. One 
must admit, of course, that no kind of comparison is possible, 
though Macaulay thought otherwise, between Fanny Burney 
and Jane Austen, but there is an old-world charm and flavour 
about Evelina and Cecilia which will save those novels from 
being utterly forgotten. Indeed, the new and admirable 
editions published not long ago show that Fanny Burney is 
not forgotten. In this essay it is almost needless to say that 
Mr. Traill does full justice to Jane Austen’s incomparable 
art, and we are glad to see that Anthony Trollope is recog- 
nised as perhaps “the most popular novelist of manners who 
ever lived.” 


On the whole, this volume contains much that is likely to 
provoke comment and discussion, and that is, after all, the 
chief function of such writing. But coming from Mr. Traill’s 
pen this was, indeed, inevitable, for he is never the prophet of 
the obvious or the commonplace in literature. 


———— 


A NEW VIEW OF RUSSIAN TRAVEL* 


Tu1s book is one of the most attractive additions to the 
literature of travel which recent years have made. Mr. Log: 
who, prefacing from Washingten, though he publishes in 
London, is presumably an American by race, announces it. 
as the first fruit of his pen in the pretty and poetical little 
dedication to his wife which introduces it. In that case we 
can only congratulate the world of readers upon a new author 
of considerable promise, not alone in the field which he has ao. 
far chosen. For apart from the requirements demanded of a 
writer of travel, he is full of a kind of dramatic. instinct of hig 
own, which lends an amount of life and colour to his style too, 
often absent altogether from the literature of voyages. The 
book opens at once and without prelude, in this wise :— 


“<«Stravstvuite!’ said the conductor.—‘ Go to the Devil!’ said 

I.—‘ Pojaluista chas!’ said the conductor, with entreating in.. 
sistence.’—‘* You go to the Devil!’ said I, half awake but wholly 
in earnest. Then I sat up, spurred into sudden and entire wake. 
fulness, as the sleepiest man will often be, by a potent conscious- 
ness which neither poppy nor mandragon can ever quite drown— 
a consciousness that something novel, interesting, and long 
waited for, has at last happened—that one of life’s milestones has. 
been reached. We were tired. We had gone ‘the pace’ in Paris 
and Berlin, and had had to catch both rest and sleep as best we 
could en voyage: for the Dutch gentleman and the Chinese 
merchant prince who shared our compartment had jabbered. 
together in execrable French with an incessancy that then, there,, 
and for ever destroyed my belief in the phlegm and reticence of 
their respective nations.” 
The art of exciting interest at once by a beginning of this kind 
has about it a dramatic character which is invaluable in tha 
construction of a book, and it is followed up at once bya 
vivid style of personal description, which is constantly 
making its appearance at odd moments and in short and 
pithy sentences. “I had no bombs with me,” he says as he 
enters Russia, “but I was more than glad that one of my 
three trunks escaped examination. My mother, who preceded. 
us by a week or more to Moscow, had been betrayed and 
disappointed by her Paris milliner, and the contents of my 
hugest trunk consisted of a fine conglomeration of uniforms 
and chiffons, of waistcoats and satin trains. The Russians, 
though a smileless race, in the masses, at least, have a large 
and epicurean sense of humour.” But it is not only in pas- 
sages such as this, where a keen perception of fun constantly 
predominates, that our traveller is at his best. It is in a very 
different spirit that he deals with the question of the Russian. 
Church :— 

“ When Moses struck the rock in the wilderness, a stream of: 
pure and crystal water gushed forth to assuage the thirsty 
multitude. When Jesus of Nazareth struck the decayed Judaism 
of his time with the force of his noble, lofty life, a scheme of 
ethics, a vast religious impulse, was set afoot, whose mighty 
progress and extension through the earth have been the measure 
of their strength and beauty. Just how closely any existing. 
system of religion assimilates the sublimely simple standard then 
set up, or just how remote all existing systems are from that 
standard, it is not for me to say. It appears to be true that alb 
religions have increased in the complexity of their theology and 
in the differentiation of their ritual as they have increased in age.” 


This passage strikes us as a very forcible and poetic picture 
from what we may call the secular, but not irreverent, point 
of view. And the writer proceeds, as he has begun, with a 
careful and descriptive comparison of the forms and methods 
of the Greek and Roman Churches, insisting upon the wide 
and essential differences which separate the two, in a fashion 
both deeper and wider than those which divide either from 
our own :— 


“ Emperors, Kings, Princes of alien faith, have never bowed to 
the Patriarchs and Metropolitans of Russia as they often have to 
the slightest wish of the Vatican. For herself, as an organisation, 
the Russian Church has no political ambition; the Roman 
Church has never been without it. In psychological peculiarity, 
too, the two organisations differ widely. The Latin Church is 
essentially a church of discipline: the Russian is one of almost 
transcendental mysticism. The former is decisive, propagandist, 
and like a great military organisation in the supervision of the 
conduct and the lives of its devotees. The latter is careless of 
discipline, and relies upon the splendour of its appeal to the 
senses, the subtlety, the almost Oriental intricacy and mysticism 
of its philosophy.” 


This text of the author’s is illustrated throughout by historica} 
reference of an extent and kind which show that he has made 
a careful study of the annals of the country which he went te 














* In Joyful Russia. By John A. Logan, jun, With Illustrations, London + 
Pearson aud Co. 
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yisit, and is no mere traveller of the popular correspondent’s 

who picks up unconsidered trifles as he goes, and vires 
acquirit eundo only. Bat he makes no especial claim to 
knowledge. On the contrary, in dealing with the question of 
Russian literature, he particularly acknowledges having read 
just enough before he started to make him long for a 
wider acquaintance with its merits. And he further in- 
sists that his chapter upon the subject contains nothing 
but what he calls the very primary notes of a beginner in 
the interest of beginners. None the less are his general 
conclusions well worth noting, showing as they do, or as 
we think they do, something of the immediate insight which 
the study of a new subject can in certain cases give, making 
the consequent researches valuable to the older student. 


Mr. Logan makes a quaint comparison between the litera- 
ture and the cookery of Russia. Both, he says, are intensely 
and pungently Russian, but adapted rather than adopted 
from the French. The Russian author is inoculated with 
French feeling, German thought, and Byronic manner, but he 
and his books are Russian at the core. Scratch the vellum 
and you find the Tartar. He is no more enslaved to France 
and to her fashions than the Russian Duchess who orders her 
finery from Paris. It is not to be wondered at that our author 
finds aclose resemblance in many respects between Russia and 
the Power which may be called her sister-Empire in mystery. 
He finds a strong analogy between the literature of Russia and 
of China. “Both are straightforward, strong, and simple. 
One is young, the other is very ancient. But both are vigorous, 
rugged at times, yet often soft and sweet with sentiment.” 
In graceful expressions of love and of endearment the author 
finds that the two languages are equally rich. But the text 
of Russian letters is “Slavonic Calvinism.” He puts the 
problem briefly, and he puts it well, illustrating it with appro- 
priate effectiveness from the work and career of Tolstoi and 
of Gogol, and of the others whose names we know the best. 
The startling contrast of the fires and the snows is at the 
heart of Russian life, in everything and everywhere. 


We have said enough to indicate that the attractiveness of 
Mr. Logan’s book lies in the variety of the sides of Russian 
life with which it deals, and the spirit of novelty and 
effectiveness in which he deals with them. The political 
conditions of the time are made the subject of much keen 
comment, and the Ozar and Ozaritsa are closely and 
picturesquely brought before us, though in a manner which 
marks, not without an interest of its own, the extraordinary 
fascination which the solitude of Imperial grandeur possesses 
for the Republican mind. It is in that strange contrast 
between the free nations of the future, and the great 
dynasties of what in a sense we must call the past, that 
the principal problem of the present day is to be found. 
But the pleasantest and the newest feature of Mr. Logan’s 
book is his keen appreciation of Russian life and manners. 
We have been so overdone of late years with pictures of melo- 
dramatic darkness about Siberia and Nibilism, and with the 
pessimism and despair which pervade all Russian plots and 
stories that we have fairly wearied of them. It is then with 
a keen sense of contrast and relief that we meet with a 
chronicler who in his word of preface admits that his views 
of Russian conditions may seem to many rose-coloured, but 
that he found the country in bright holiday attire for the 
ceremonies of the coronation, and that his experiences from the 
Holy City to Helsingfors were nothing but of pleasure, and 
kindness from his captivating Russian hosts. For him, at all 
events, “a country of unmitigated gloom, such as others have 
Pictured Russia to be, has never existed on the face of the 
globe, and never can exist.” Splendid national qualities, 
unity of character, and content with the powers that be 
Were the salient points which impressed themselves upon 
his mind and observation. So that In Joyful Russia, which 
at first we took to be a title of satiric meaning, is for Mr. 
Logan the outcome of a satisfied experience; and “ Lovely, 
Laughing Moscow,” which is the superscription which he 
selects for his chapter on the famous capital of Napoleonic 
story, is as pleasant a phrase as it is new to us. We confess 
to having read Mr. Logan’s book in the spirit in which he 
Wished it to be read. And whether they hold with his roseate 
views or not, all who can interest themselves in Russia will 
poe asa to him for showing them the reverse of the old 
shie. 











FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT SHAKESPEARE.* 
THERE is all the difference in the world between a book and 
a piece of bookmaking; and there is precisely that difference 
between Mr. Carter’s volume and Dr. Rolfe’s. Not that we 
have anything to say against bookmaking, which is often a 
laudable and useful pursuit, except that it has piled up a deal 
of learned lumber between us and Shakespeare; but it is well 
to indicate that while Dr. Rolfe has merely furnished a con- 
venient summary of information illustrative of Shakespeare’s 
time, most of which was already fairly accessible, Mr. Carter has 
by a clear-headed historical investigation added definitely to 
our knowledge about Shakespeare himself. Dr. Rolfe tells 
us, lengthily indeed, but with a good deal of interesting 
quotation, what buildings in Stratford are now standing 
which stood there in Shakespeare’s time, what games 
he probably played at, and what happened when his 
younger brothers and sisters were christened. There is no 
reason why the volume should not have been indefinitely 
expanded; nothing is said, for instance, about the clothes 
which “ Shakespeare the boy” may be presumed to have worn, 
nor about his intellectual and moral attitude, as illustrated 
by his writings, to the weighty matter of dress. We learn, 
however, what the hours were in Shakespeare’s school, and 
what he probably thought of them (they were from 6 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m., interrupted by two breaks of under half-an-hour 
and possibly by whackings, so that it is no wonder if the 
schoolboy crept unwillingly to school); or, again, what sheep- 
shearings were like under Elizabeth, and that Shakespeare 
doubtless attended them and moralised. From Dr. Rolfe’s 
conjectural fancies—based, we admit, upon real and not 
uninteresting erudition—we turn to Mr. Carter’s facts. Mr. 
Carter confines himself practically to a single inquiry— 
What was the religion of Shakespeare’s father?—and he 
arrives, by arguments which seem to us convincing, at a 
conclusion opposed to that usually accepted. Of Shake- 
speare’s own theological views he wisely says nothing, 
but is content to establish that the greatest of all poets 
was brought up in a Puritan home. Moreover, in the course 
of his investigation he produces a great deal of matter 
that illustrates admirably the religious history of England 
under Elizabeth. 

Every biographer of Shakespeare has recorded that Shake: 
speare’s father, from being a thriving merchant, fell into 
poverty, disesteem, and finally into bankruptcy; that this 
happened when William Shakespeare was at an impressionable 
age; and they have not failed to draw the conclusion that this 
early experience of fortune’s reverses must have deepened the 
poet’s dramatic sense of life’s uncertainty. Mr. Carter resolutely 
pulls down all this pretty structure. John Shakespeare, 
according to him, never became poor at all, and in so far as 
he suffered reverses, he suffered them for conscience’ sake: 
The leading facts on which he relies are these. In the early 
days of Elizabeth’s reign Warwickshire distinguished itself by 
the zeal with which it carried out the “Commission to 
Destroy all Altars, Crosses, and Vaine Symbols ;” and the 
Town Council accounts for 1564 show that John Shakespeare 
(then a Councillor with John Taylor) supervised the work of 
demolition in the old chapel. In 1569, immediately after the 
Roman Catholic rising in the North, John Shakespeare was 
made High-Bailiff,and in that capacity fined Robert Perrot first 
£5 and then £20 for absenting himself from Council meetings. 
Robert Perrot was in sympathy with the Roman Catholics. In 
1577 began the measures, instituted under Whitgift’s direction, 
to enforce conformity upon Protestant Nonconformists. From 
this time onwards John Shakespeare began to absent himself 
in his tarn from Council meetings, was in his turn fined, and 
in 1586 struck off the Council along with John Wheler, who 
had acted with him in fining Perrot for non-attendance. In 
1592 both Shakespeare and Wheler were presented in a list of 
recusants “for not coming monethlie to the Churche 
according to her Majesty’s command,” by a Commission of 
which Sir Thomas Lucy was a principal member. Con- 
sequently, in 1592 Shakespeare and Wheler were either 
Roman Catholics or Puritan recusants? The facts already 
stated prove that they were not Roman Catholics, They 
are corroborated as regards Shakespeare by other evidence. 





* (1,) Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant. By the Rev. T. Carter. With a 
Prefatory Note by the Rev. Principal Oswald Dykes, D.D. Edinburgh : Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.—(2.) Shakespeare the Boy: with Sketches of the Home 
and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folklore of the 
Time. By William James Rolfe, D.D, With 41 Llustrations. “sondon: Ohatte 
and Windus, 
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The decline, or the supposed decline, in John Shake- 
speare’s fortunes dates from the period .at which persecu- 
tion of the Puritans began, and upon this point Mr. 
Carter heaps up a mass of curious information and subtle 
reasoning. In 1580 John Shakespeare was undoubtedly 
possessed of three distinet blocks of property in Stratford, 
and of a reversionary interest in two estates at Wilmcote and 
Snitterfield, which interest was part of his wife’s inheritance. 
About that period he made over the Snitterfield estate of one 
hundred acres to Robert Webbe for the sum of £4. The 
price is ridiculous—John Shakespeare himself paid £8 in rent 
for an estate of fourteen acres—and his wife’s estate would 
presumably be the last thing he would part with; biographers 
have construed the transaction into a proof of the direst 
distress. Mr. Carter sets up the hypothesis that it was not a 
genuine sale. ‘John Shakespeare was a recusant, and 
according to the Lansdowne MSS. “the recusants convey 
all their lands and goods to friends of theirs before their 
convictions, and are relieved by those that have the same 
lands.” The same legal fiction was constantly employed in 
Ireland under the penal laws to safeguard the property 
of Catholics. The Wilmcote estate was made over 
in the same way to Edmond Lambart, of Barton Heath, 
brother-in-law to Mary Shakespeare, for £40,— to be refunded 
at Michaelmas, 1580. But John Shakespeare seems to have 
suspected Lambart, and drew another deed assigning the 
property in lease to two friends for a nominal rent,—half a 
quarter of wheat and half a quarter of barley. On Michaelmas 
Day the £40 was produced, but Lambart declined to surrender 
possession, on the ground that other money was owing; and 
Shakespeare acquiesced for the moment, but in 1597, after 
the persecution against the Puritans was over, went to law 
on the matter. John Lambart, the son of Edmond, however, 
maintained his ownership, and Mr. Carter ingeniously 
suggests :-— 


“Tt may be that there is a local reference in the somewhat 
unnecessary Indaction to The Taming of the Shrew when the 
angry landlord upbraids the rogue Sly :— 

* Host. A pair of stocks, you rogue. 

Sty. Y’ area baggage; the Slys are no rogues. Look in the 
Chronicles, one came with Richard Conqueror. 

Host. I know my remedy; I must gofetch the third borough. 

Sty. Third or fourth or fifth borough, I’ll answer him by law: 
I'll not budge an inch, boy, let him come.’ 

And again the same rogue says, when he is acknowledged lord 
of the great estate and handsome house he awakes in after his 
drunken sleep— 

‘Call me not “honour” nor “lordship ”—am not I Christopher 
Sly—old Sly’s son of Barton Heath.’” 

It certainly seems likely that here was a cap meant to fit the 
interloping Lambarts of Barton Heath. 

How does all this affect the poet? First, as to a well- 
known episode in his career. Shakespeare—we have it 
practically on his own confession in the Merry Wives—stole 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer, and had a lasting feud with that 
zealous Magistrate. Lucy is the only man who had the 
honour or misfortune to be pilloried by Shakespeare with 
full description; for opinions may differ as to the Slys of 
Barton Heath, but there is no mistake about the dozen white 
luces. Mr. Carter alleges evidence to prove that deer-killing 
like cattle-houghing in Ireland—-was adopted as a means of 
marking public displeasure. In short, Shakespeare, according 
to him, killed Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer because the said Sir 
Thomas was persecuting his father for recusancy. For our 
own part, we do not think it necessary to seek so cunning an 
explanation of Shakespeare’s transgression; Dr. Rolfe on the 
game point mentions that Oxford undergraduates were the 
most notorious deer-poachers in the country. But it certainly 
is a curious point that in the first edition of the Merry Wives 
the gentleman arraigned before Justice Shallow is not called 
Sir John Falstaff but Sir John Oldcastle, bearing the 
name of a notable sufferer for conscience. However, let us 
leave these subtleties and come to a broader and sounder 
point. 

If John Shakespeare had been a Roman Catholic, and a 
Roman Catholic so zealous as to refuse conformity even after 
punishment, the English Bible would have been a forbidden 
book in his household. It needs no quotation to prove 
that Shakespeare’s work is full of Biblical quotation, 
that it shows a knowledge of the text of Scripture 
only to be explained by lifelong familiarity. In a very 


Dante, essentially a product of Catholicism, “desireg to 
illustrate or intensify his meaning, the words of the 
Church’s liturgy and office presented themselves ag the 
fittest vehicle of expression.” “Shakespeare draws all his 
religion from the Bible, Dante from the literature of Roman 
Catholicism, such as books of devotion, the Fathers, and 
traditionary sources.” Two biographical facts give evidence, 
not perhaps as to Shakespeare’s religious belief, but pe 
to that of his associates. At New Place he frequently 
entertained Puritan ministers, and Dr. Hall, the husband of 
his favourite daughter, was a zealous supporter of Thomas 
Wilson, a divine accused of holding conventicles, Shakespeare, 
then, on this showing, was brought up among zealous Puritans 
and died among zealous Paritans, That he was a Parity 
himself no one would assert; but the Puritan aversion to 
stage plays dates from a later period than the days when 
John Shakespeare, as bailiff of Stratford, welcomed the 
players. That his father was a Puritan seems to us proved, 
and the religious training of youth operates strongly on every 
mind, whether by attraction or repulsion. The genius of 
Shakespeare seems to us in every way unlike a product of 
Roman Catholicism, and we are grateful to Mr. Carter for 
producing such excellent reasoning to support our belief, 





GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.* 
THovGH the introduction to this learned and useful work ig 
somewhat too abstruse and metaphysical to suit the taste of 
the majority of readers, yet those who will take the trouble 
of thinking—to many a more unpleasing task than that of 
reading—will be able to elicit some important principles 
which must be steadily borne in mind by all who desire to 
comprehend the political character of the Hellenic races with 
accuracy and completeness. They err gravely who judge of 
the political sentiments of the Hellenic races by the analogies 
furnished by modern nationalities or by supposed parallels 
derived from Roman annals. The “symmetry,” as our author 
terms it, by which he appears to mean the logical consistency, 
of Hellenic legislation admitted of nothing like compromise, 
and was, therefore, sometimes unjust to individuals, and 
frequently became thoroughly unworkable ; while the transfer 
of power from one class to another caused a complete sub. 
version of the constitution and serious violations of the 
rights of life and property. We can also fully accept the 
opinion, which we have not seen advanced hitherto, that in. 
formation on this subject should be sought rather from the 
orators and pamphleteers, such as Isocrates and Xenophon, 
than from the historians or philosophers, the former being 
too apt to devote their attention almost exclusively to a few 
eminent personalities, while the latter theorise to no practical 
result, and more frequently tell us what ought to be than 
what is. From the pages of Thucydides we can form a fairly 
correct idea of the moral and intellectual character of an 
Alcibiades, a Nicias, or a Cleon, but in anything like an 
analysis of general Athenian feeling he falls short ; indeed, 
he very rarely attempts it, while the imaginative reveries of 
Plato and the syllogisms of Aristotle would seem to an 
ordinary Athenian citizen certainly unpractical and very 
probably unintelligible. 

Though Mr. Greenidge has brought forward no new 
arguments in support of the view held by some eminent 
scholars, that the origin of monarchy was altogether military, 
and that, in the expressive language of the late Mr. Green, “war 
made the King,” yet he has placed this theory in so vivid and 
attractive—we had almost said in so cogent—a light as to 
produce conviction in the minds of many. Still, we are 
unable to accept this opinion without some reservations; and 
as he admits that the foundation of kingship is hidden in 
prehistoric darkness, it may be pointed out that the most 
savage tribes are not always at war, and that however needfal 
personal valour and strategic skill may be in a ruler, he also 
requires judicial sagacity, and is invested with the sanctity of 
the priesthood. But as this question is altogether a matter 
of guesswork, may we hazard the suggestion that monarchy 
in Hellas, and perhaps in many other parts of Europe, was an 
Oriental exotic, most of the alleged founders of the pre- 
historic dynasties having been, unless we reject totally the 
evidence of tradition, immigrants from the more progressive 
regions of the East? We believe that a foreigner possessed 


* Greek Constitutional History, By A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A. London: 
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of spirit and ability may, by the introduction of some art 
tending to promote the safety or comfort of life, obtain 
almost unlimited influence over a primitive and simple-minded 
people, especially if he calls superstition to his aid, and 
claims a divine origin. The Egyptian Danaus founded the 
Argive Monarchy by teaching the natives how to dig wells, 
the Phrygian Pelops was accepted for his equestrian skill, 
and Cadmus for the art of writing, and even haughty Rome 
exhibits a Sabine as her first legislator and three Sovereigns 
of the alien Etrurian race. The traditions of many nations 
and the analogies furnished by medieval history testify to 
the founding of monarchies by energetic strangers skilled in 
the arts of peace as well as of war, and though Professor 
Curtius has given a very plausible etymology of SaciAatis, 
attaching to it a military sense, yet six or seven other deriva- 
tions have been suggested, one of which at least is Semitic, 
even as we have four alleged origins for “King” and two 


for “ Queen.” 

The development of the various Hellenic constitutions, 
whether purely democratic or mixed, is ably and con- 
cisely traced in this book; but while admitting that some 
passages in the Homeric Epics seem to imply a decad- 
ence in the regal authority, we are satisfied that ex- 
pressions can also be found establishing hereditary right, and 
perhaps even the “ divinity that hedges a King,” and we are 
quite in the dark as to what limits may have from the very 
first restrained. the Sovereign’s actions. Whether a pure 
despotism ever existed in the early age of Hellas, or, indeed, 
of any European race, may well be doubted. Monarchy was 
superseded by an aristocracy composed of the chiefs of 
clans, but this class, unless recruited by frequent 
creations, is. certain to. diminish in number, and too 
often in ability, especially in troublous times and when inter- 
marriage is confined by the caste system. The Trojan War, 
though we may not credit its details, probably led to the 
same results as the medixval Mongolschlacht, when almost 
all the nobles of North Germany were killed off when’ re- 
pulsing the Tartars. Hence arose oligarchy, a narrow- 
minded and oppressive form of government and very rarely 
permanent, though the rule of the Bacchiad# in Corinth and 
the Alenadz in Thessaly are noteworthy exceptions, and seem 
to show in the former case that a commercial spirit, and in 
the latter that a level country suited to cavalry operations, 
are favourable to the stability of even faulty institutions. 
Now the demagogue enters on the stage, often a patrician 
who has lost the good opinion, or at least the respect, of his 
order. Alcibiades at Athens, Clodius and Curio at Rome, are 
well-known examples, and the oligarchy collapses, to be 
followed in its ruin by the agitator himself, perhaps, like 
Rienzi, by the violence of the mob he has roused, unless 
he prove able to establish himself in what was termed a 
tyranny. Much political error has arisen in modern times 
from a confusion of ideas regarding this word, since by us 
the most legitimate ruler would be deemed a tyrant if guilty 
of oppressive or illegal acts, while the Hellenic mind looked to 
his title to authority, almost irrespective of the mode in which 
heusedit. Thus the Peisistratidx, who “ singularly cultivated 
wisdom and virtue,” were yet “tyrants” in the old Athenian 
sense, not being able to produce any legal commission ; while 
James IL, “a bad King with a good title,” would have been 
deemed a lawful ruler, however much his misdeeds might be 
disapproved of. It seems probable, however, that eventually 
many States, especially such as were under the influence of 
democratic Athens, came to look on the rule of any one 
individual as unconstitutional and deserving to be over- 
thrown even by assassination. 

But political changes are seldom carried out harmoniously, 
and party spirit led to colonisation, the more readily as the 
downfall of the governing class led almost always to the 
confiscation and redistribution of their lands, though some 
Weight must in fairness’ be allowed to the migratory and 
commercial spirit. Those err gravely who limit their studies 
of Hellenic history to the southern extremity of the Balkan 
Peninsula, forgetful of the innumerable colonies occupying 
the whole seaboard of the Mediterranean, from Spanish 
Saguntam to Libyan Cyrene. In many of these oligarchies 
ruled for a considerable time, probably because the hostility 
of the natives and the growth of the colony rendered. per- 
sonal government a necessity, however unpleasant. Well 
Would it have been for some States, both ancient and 








modern, if they could have discerned the justice and 
prudence of the maxim of Lucan :— 
“Nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio.” 

Many may think that the Spartan form of government 
hardly deserves to be called a constitution at all, . the 
dominant class being nothing but a camp always on the 
alert in a hostile country; but Mr. Greenidge has shown that 
it possessed a democracy limited in powers, as all democracies 
should be,—a monarchy subjected to legal restraints, and a 
gradation of classes as just as the circumstances would 
admit. The permanence of the system speaks strongly in 
its favour, while the influence which Sparta held over most 
of the other States of Peloponnesus is a proof of its 
moderation. The dual monarchy may have been the result 
of political sagacity but in the want of further informa, 
tion seems to us unaccountable; while of the secret com, 
mission (krypteia), as of the Athenian ostracism, that nothing 
could be more useful, yet nothing more unjust, has been the 
judgment of many impartial students. 

To trace the development of the Athenian constitution 
from the extinction of the regal Melanthide—a foreign 
dynasty, be it noted—through the austere rigour of the 
Draconic code, the bourgeois legislation of Solon, the 
splendidly ambitious policy of Pericles, and the levelling 
democracy of Cleisthenes would require a large and inde. 
pendent volume, and perhaps many critical essays thereon; 
but Mr, Greenidge has given clearly.and concisely as much 
information as even a very exacting student can demand, 
The legislation of Draco seems to us semi-legendary, un- 
practical, and incapable of permanence; that of Solon, if 
logically carried out, would have resulted in a timocracy, or 
the placing of the administration altogether in the hands of 
the wealthiest class, a system which, though it succeeded in 
Carthage, and in modern times in Holland, is diametrically 
opposed to a pure democracy, and is even more offensive than 
an aristocracy of birth. Pericles devoted his magnificent 
genius too exclusively to the acquisition of foreign possessions 
and the humiliation of Sparta; but Cleisthenes, having 
swamped the genuine citizens by granting the franchise to 
naturalised aliens and liberated slaves, completed Attic 
democracy, and what that resulted in let Aristophanes and 
Demosthenes testify. 

This book will be of great use to teachers in schools 
where the language and literature of Hellas are properly 
cultivated, as well as to University tutors, and is quite within 
the intellectual grasp of ordinary undergraduates, to whom 
we earnestly recommend it. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE place of honour in the Nineteenth Century for October is 
given to a most effective statement by Sir Lepel Griffin of 
the argument against the Forward policy on the Indian 
frontier. We have explained that argument so recently that 
it is needless to repeat it here; but Sir Lepel Griffin writes of 
what he personally knows, and his conviction is so well ex- 
pressed that it forces itself upon the reader. We are a little 
doubtful, however, of the principal preventive which he sug- 
gests, the appointment of a Chief Commissioner of the 
frontier districts. Such an officer, even if a civilian, would 
be sorely tempted to make his authority direct by annexa- 
tions, and to raise revenue by a more regular government: 
than the tribes would bear. We should prefer a recurrence 
to the old system under which the charge of the frontier, with 
the control of the frontier force, was ‘left to the Punjab’ 
Government, which for its own sake would maintain order by’ 
inexpensive methods, and would be under no temptation to 
sanction regular campaigns, which are most embarrassing to 
India, if only through the unbearable expense which they 
entail. Parliament will be startled next year when it sees the’ 
bill for the punishment of the clans, which will be as great as’ 
if we had been engaged in a considerable war, and will render 
another loan indispensable-——The Monlvie Rafiuddin Ahmad 
entirely admits the fact of a great revival of Islam, and is’ 
inclined to think that it may be universal, including even 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Morocco, and declares that Russia’ 
is directing it against Great Britain. He desires, therefore, 
that England should revive her old policy of a friendly alliance’ 
with ‘a reformed Turkey. As we believe that reform to be 
impossible, we entirely disagree; but the paper is worth’ 
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reading, as expressing the view entertained by a section of 
the Mahommedan world, and especially by the well-meaning 
but powerless party known as Young Turkey. —— Mr. 
Heneage H. Jebb, like many other clergymen, is exceedingly 
angry with the present taxation of rural livings, which he 
contends has been increased by the Agricultural Rates Act 
of 1896. He calls upon the clergy, therefore, to “revolt” 
against the Conservative Government, and form a Defence 
League having for its object the maintenance of their rights. 
The clergy will do nothing of the kind, knowing that the 
opposite party will treat them no better; but the article is a 
remarkable piece of evidence how little the existing Ministry 
has deferred to clerical influence. It has done something for 
the agricultural interest, less than nothing for the rural 
clergy.——Mr. Greenwood once more repeats his argument 
that statesmanship is, as regards international questions, and 
for the present mast remain, under “the Law of the Beasts,” 
that is, must use force, or even fraud, without considering 
morality. There may, of course, be cases so extreme that 
free-will practically ends, and with it guilt, but in nine cases 
out of ten national immorality produces no benefit, while 
there are many in which it would be our duty to postpone 
patriotism to higher considerations. Nothing could justify 
the assassination of a hostile General, even though his genius, 
as in the case of the first Napoleon, threatened the country 
with subjugation. There could be no simpler case than that, 
and tried by that test Mr. Greenwood’s argument, as he would 
probably acknowledge, at once breaks down. The claim of 
one’s country, high as it is, cannot override the moral law, 
and we should gravely doubt whether it would justify such 
an expedient as, fer example, poisoning the wells, which, 
wholly apart from its cruelty, would be a breach of the tacit 
but acknowledged contract about the methods of conducting 
war. Whether a man is justified in refusing to fight for his 
country because he holds a special war unjust is, we admit, a 
perplexing question, greatly complicated by the right of self- 
defence which arises after war has been declared; but we can 
scarcely doubt that each man in such a case would be bound 
to obey his conscience. Practically, of course, nine men in 
ten would proclaim and sincerely believe that they had no 
option, and without an option there can be no free-will—— 
There is a curious paper advocating the erection of a Rowton 
House, that is, in fact, of a very large residential club, for the 
clerks of London, who, says Mr. Robert White, numbered 
seventy-one thousand in 1891, and are in the majority of 
cases forced to live on two guineas a week and under. A 
house able to contain six hundred clerks would, the essayist 
contends, pay its expenses and a moderate interest, and 
make the clerks much more comfortable than they are 
mow. There is no objection that we know of to such 
an experiment, but. barrack rooms of the kind are not 
homes, and we confess that in the case of a fairly 
educated class like clerks we should be apt to think 
that they could manage sufficiently well for themselves. We 
rather distrust this perpetual appeal to association as a cure 
for all evils, and should expect much more from an inculca- 
tion of thrift and self-denial——-Mr. Herbert Bentwich sends 
a passionate plea for “Zionism,” that is, for the project of 
restoring Palestine to the Jews, a policy which he contends 
would, among other advantages, restore the nobility of their 
character, and even the perfection of their physique. He 
says that all Jews are ageeed to desire the restoration of 
Zion. Well, if that is the case, why is it not restored? Is 
anybody forbidding a vast emigration of Jews to Palestine, 
or the purchase of the Pashalic from the Sultan, or the conse- 
quent formation of a State governed, defended, and cultivated 
exclusively by Jews? It seems to us that if so powerful a 
nation is as unanimous as Mr. Bentwich represents, they 
could carry out their resolve without so much argument to 
prove that it is legitimate or wise. No country, it is quite 
certain, will forbid its Jews to emigrate, and if they can 
depart at will, and all wish to go to Palestine, why do they 
not go there >———-Mr. E. Dicey argues with much force that 
Great Britain still retains a legal claim to the suzerainty of 
the Transvaal. Very good; we quite agree; but what is 
suzerainty ; and whatever it is, can it be asserted with good 
results without the use of military force ? 
The most nutritive paper in any of the magazines, that 
which Major Arthur Griffiths calls “ Khartoum in Sight” in 
the Fortnightly Review, is not altogether encouraging. Major 


campaign hitherto; and holds that with Berber in our hands, 
with the Suakin-Berber route consequently open, with the 
river open from Abu Hamed to Khartoum go that the steamers 
can be used as éclaireurs and bring constant and correct infor. 
mation, and with the railway extended by Christmas to Aby 
Hamed, Sir Herbert Kitchener occupies an unassailable 
position, or at least he will occupy one if he seizes Metemmeh, 
and so guards himself against a possible heroic raid upon his 
communications. He has, moreover, money to go on upon 
by simply taking the surplus which would otherwise go to 
the Commissioners of the Debt. But whenever Khartoum ig 
attacked the Dervishes, he thinks, will fight with their backs to 
the wall ; it will never do to risk defeat, and the Britich Govern. 
ment must, if the trenches at Omdurman are to be stormed 
send British or Sikh troops to do it. That will take a Parlia. 
mentary vote, and even then it will be most difficult to fing 
two full brigades without employing the Mediterranean 
garrisons or denuding barracks at home. The Army ig, in 
fact, insufficient for the new demands which we are making 
upon it,—an unpleasing fact which we are continually en. 
deavouring to press home, as yet in vain. Every one shonld read 
Major Griffiths’s paper.——Mr. J.G. Swift MacNeill, M.P,, says 
we are bound by the pledges given at the time of the Union 
not to abolish the Lord-Lieutenancy in Ireland, and that the 
best reform would be to deprive the office of its patronage, 
but appoint the holder for five years, so that he should bea 
real representative of the Sovereign. That is a clever sugges: 
tion if we want to pave the way for Home-rule, but not other. 
wise. As to the pledge, is the pledge stronger than that 
which guaranteed the continuance of the Irish Church 
Establishment P——Mr. Lilly’s well-written paper on an 
“Object Lesson in Politics” is really an argument from 
the recent history of France in favour of a representa. 
tion by classes, that is, in practice, of a scheme of 
suffrage under which every man should have one vote, 
but the possessors of education and property, or of 
both together, should have more than one. The paper is 
readable, like all Mr. Lilly’s work, but the scheme is, we 
fear, impracticable. Not only would the ruling democracy 
fiercely resent it, but the newly privileged classes would in 
France, England, and America doubt their own right to the 
privilege. A scheme of the kind is, it is true, being tried in 
Belgium, but then in Belgium there is a strong feeling that 
pure democracy threatens religious liberty———The three 
reviews of recent French books are all good, but we never 
quite rid ourselves of a doubt whether reviewing is the 
business of magazines.——The apology for “ unprincipled 
Toryism” by Mr. A. A. Baumann is really a smartly 
written argument that Toryism must consent to be Oppor- 
tunist, must resist new dangers as they arise. That is true 
enough, but the party may still be controlled by principles 
and defeat those propositions which, for instance, threaten 
the Constitution. Most of the laws it resisted have no doubt 
been passed, but the Constitution remains, transmuted, it is 
true, but not so transmuted that the Tory is compelled to 
say his principles are inapplicable——There is a very 
instructive paper on “Scandinavia and her King,” which, 
however, scarcely admits of condensation, its main argu- 
ment being that without Sweden Norway would be in 
danger of falling into the hands of Russia; and there 
is a striking statement by ‘Diplomaticus,” under the 
title of “The Triumph of the Cossack,” of the greatly 
increased strength of Russia due to her conversion into 
am industrial country instead of a purely agricultural 
one. This conversion has, the writer thinks, bound her over 
to peace, and it is peace which she strives to protect by her 
alliance with France. He recommends, therefore, very strongly 
a friendly alliance between Great Britain and Russia. We 
agree, though we are by no means clear that in the special 
position of Russia, with no free outlet to open water, it is 
peace only that she is seeking. 

The most read article in the Contemporary Review will 
be the exceedingly clever and exceedingly bitter article 
headed “ Wanted—A Leader.” In it some Radical who 
believes a good deal in the Labour party declares that the 
Liberals, who have no programme, have also no leader, and 
discusses all who have any pretension to that name, only 
to throw them all contemptuously away. Lord Rosebery 
“does not even want to return.” Nobody trusts Sir 
William Harcourt as “exponent of a serious political creed.” 





Griffiths has nothing but praise for the management of the 





He is regarded as simply “a clever actor.” John Morley 
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ia a most estimable man, but he is a doctrinaire, and “an 
‘stellectu al child of the French Revolution,” and “has in- 
herited that dangerous gift, an overstrung nervous con- 
stitation.” Mr. Asquith “believes in nothing,” and since 
he rose to high office “ has become one of the governing 
classes.” As for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he is “ too 
rich and too lazy,” and his ambition is the Speakership. Sir 
H. Fowler has the faults of a Wesleyan and a solicitor “in 
a ificent degree;” and it is accordingly necessary that 
the party should be its own leader and urge on the Front 

Bench. There is a certain amount of truth in this savage 

‘atribe, but parties have been led before now by men who 

diatribe, P ‘ p y 

did not believe strongly in the views they defended. There 

are able men still among the Whig Peers, and when a party 

really suffers from lack of leadership new men rise rapidly 
tothe top. The Liberals will find an aristocrat who can lead 
them before they have done.——The remaining articles in 
the Contemporary are by comparison a little dull. Mr. 

Qatesby Holland argues that Rhodesia, as a possession, is 

being unfairly ran down, and adduces the following facts :— 

“We find abundant evidence in favour of its possessing mineral 

resources of great value, a remarkably fertile soil, a healthy, 
invigorating climate, and a confidence in its future by those who 
have already made it their home. Existing townships are 
flourishing and land is increasing in value. While I was in 
Bulawayo a town lot or stand was purchased by one of the lead- 
ing banks for £6,000. For the half of another stand £5,000 has 
just been paid. I could quote many other instances of high prices 
being paid by merchants and traders. A big jump has lately 
taken place in the price of stands in Gwelo, which, as I have 
before said, must be the centre of very important mining districts 
in Matabeleland. Next year there will be a demand for new 
townships, probably the first new ones to be created will be in 
the Gwanda and Inseza districts.” 

That is all very well, but is there gold, for millions are not 

going to settle in Rhodesia merely as cultivators? Mr. 

Catesby Holland says there is, and that gold everywhere 

underlies the old workings, though it has not yet been found 

in quantities because the old workers carried off the surface 
crop. Did they not know how to dig deeper?——There are 
many acute sentences in Dr. Sophie Bryant’s paper on “ The 
Celtic Mind,” but the whole does not content us. This is one 
of the acute paragraphs :— 
“Tt can hardly be said that he has any one characteristic with- 
out the suggestion of the opposite, us also a characteristic, 
springing to mind. The Irishman is self-assertive ; true, but he 
is also instinct with consideration for the self-ness of another. 
As the one springs from a vivid sense of respect due to himself, 
the other springs from an equally vivid sense of respect due to 
others. If he allow himself to boast unduly, his good manners 
will presently prescribe a pause to let you have jyour turn. He 
may talk much, but he seldom loses, as so many lose, his power of 
listening. He is self-conscious and easily offended ; but he is also 
other-conscious, and applies his high standard of respect due to 
others. His quarrelsomeness and his exquisite manners are a 
twin growth. He is uncompromising in his adherence to his 
opinion while it is his opinion; but he has a rare accessibility to 
the ideas of others. He is sensitive and easily wounded ; he is 
elastic and easily recovers balance. He resents, with quick in- 
stinct to take offence, but he is quick to see the olive branch, and, 
-_ without it, is apt to console himself with the philosophy of 
umour.” 
The Celt has, in fact, a difficulty in discovering a mean which 
will work and anchoring himself to that, a difficulty inces- 
santly visible in his relation with individuals. He will abuse 
a political leader for half an hour, and then worship him for 
another half, the emotion in both cases being sincere. It is 
this inability to adhere to a mean which is the first cause of 
the instability in the Celtic character; the second being his 
extreme accessibility to idea. Dr. Bryant promises to con- 
tinue her paper, and if she does, we hope she will state what 
she considers the cause and the limits of the selfseekingness 
in the Celtic character. It certainly exists in the Celt, and 
48 certainly deflects his action, yet it is not altogether con- 
sistent with the rest of him. 

There is a very valuable paper in Blackwood this month 
describing with great clearness the action and the claims of 
France in West Africa, which she is turning, or rather trying 
to turn, into a kind of India. The writer maintains that the 
great States of Bornu and Sokoto are within our sphere of 
influence, and gives many stories to show that the French, in 
trying to “ assimilate” African tribes, often descend to their 
methods and their morality. They become, in fact, slave- 
raiders. His is a most entertaining, as well as instructive, 
paper, which should be carefully read by every one interested 
in the subject ; but he seems blind to the difficulty of mastering 
the world with a corporal’s guard, and to our entire inability 


to interfere with the French management of their own colonies. 
We confess we wish it were possible to exchange all our pos- 
sessions in West Africa for sovereignty over the Congo State, 
which we could enter from the east as well as from the west, 
and gradually improve, with Indian help, into a vast orderly 
dependency. We are scattering our strength too much in 
tropical Africa, and hold vast territories without fully accept- 
ing the consequent obligation to govern them. 
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isnow REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination 
at.108 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence. 








Apply early for December Exams, Terms and prospectus on application, 





ORWENSTOW, CANFORD OCOLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. 8.W. aspect; 
oes - sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
.. TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
olarships recentiy gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
: in Honours’ of ‘Oxford or Cambridge,—Particulars from the Misses 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For. GirRts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews, References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 








DUCATION. — PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL for 

YOUNG LADIES, BRUNSWICK, GERMANY. Greatest educational 

and home comforts. Highest references. Pupil teacher received on 

half, terms.—Address, Friulein TOLLE, 7 Montague Place, W.0. At home 
1,0—4,0, exc. Saturdays. 





oye BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and — Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastics,—References 
to paren’ 


DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 








Maison Fleurie, Avenue Oloselet. 


AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School}, 





Life Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


comforts; highest references; terms, including German and French conver- 


Saturdays. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. —In DECEMBER 
NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Olergymen, being nominees of 





DUCATION.—BRUNSWICK, GERMANY.—_SCHOOL 
of COOKERY and DOMESTIC ECONOMY for YOUNG LADIES; 
therough instruction in every branch of housekeeping and cookery; home 


sation, £40 p.a.—Frl, TOLLE, 7 Montague Place, W.0. At home 1.0—4.0, exc. 





Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Careful discipline; English 
table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium,— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str. 11, 


ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 
late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 





MARKHAM, 
EXPEDITIONS, 1605-20, edited by C. C. A. Goscn, Esq.—are now being dis- 
tributed to Members by Mr. Quaritch. The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, 
Lists of Works already issued or in preparation may be obtained from 
WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary, Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir CLements 
K.0.B.)— Two New Volumes—viz., DANISH AROTIC 





MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fand. 


Nottingha 


ett OF NOTTINGHAM. 
The OORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 





Rate of Interest, 22 per cent. od annum. 
ars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church Side, 
pa | 


Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, 


For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. us; ‘PS Diplomas, &,, 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1997, 
————_______ 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIP 
S With Title of L.L.A. Ome ot WOMEN, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Sche A 
St. Andrews, N.B. _— . cheme, the University, 








ty 


ISHOP’S STORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR S&CHOOL, 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 








Pmercay COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W, ‘ 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE, 

The SESSION 1897-98 W. BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th. Students 
are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 on Wednesday, October 6th, 
Mrs. Fawcett will deliver the INAUGURAL ADDRESS at 4,30p.m, op 
THURSDAY, Octeber 7th. : 

Lectures are given in all branches of . pone and higher Education, Taken 
systematically they form a connected and progressive course, but a single course 
of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held for all the University of London Examinations in Arts ang 
Foes, Aga Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the Teachers’ Certificate 

ambridge). 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

The ART SCHOOL is OPEN from 10 to 4, Students can reside in the College, 

LUCY J, RUSS! 


Honorary Seoretary,' * 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rey. FY. 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfeld 
late Demy Magd, Coll., res, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES Bore d 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, — Buildings on hill-side facing due §, 
sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of succeases of previous Pupils and Pro.’ 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. i 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December &h, | 
for Olassics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last Jannary, 
Engineering Olaes. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings, ) 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House. © 
Master at Marlborough). 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 





ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 

PRIVATE SOHOOL, daignitely domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 

recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils,—For details, address ‘‘H. M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne, 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the a of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate; 

beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A_ LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. Refi h d.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


OOKS—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Nee ty and Oata- 

Jogued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash disco 


THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e@ 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C,, WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 
MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in BOOK 
FORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker an 
Co., 2 Creed Lane, -London, £.0.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 


OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literatare, 
Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free.—WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


| bbe bl ge Ref DESIRED by a LADY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Miss NICHOLSON 























September 15tb, 1897, Town Cierk, 


13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0. 
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MAGMILUAN & COS ‘NEW: BOOKS. 


- ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON. 


A ‘MEMOIR. By his SON. 


With, Photogravure Portraits of LORD TENNYSON, 
LADY TENNYSON, &c. 
imiles of Portions of Poems, and Illustrations after Pictures 


: _ F. Warts, R.A., Samvuzt Laurence, Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 
y RicHaRD Doyze, BiscomBu GaxpneR, &c. 





2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. net. 





OO 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged in 
Paragraphs with an Introduction by J. W. Macxart, M.A. In 8 volumes, to 
be published monthly. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 

Vol. I—GENESIS—NUMBEBS. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 





Globe 8vo, 10s. 


JOURNALS OF DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 


Edited by Witt1am Kyicut. With Etched Portraits and Vignettes, 2 vols, 
[Eversley Series. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SKETCHES FROM OLD VIRGINIA. By 


A. G. BraDLer. 





BY SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. 


RECENT AND COMING ECLIPSES. Being 


Notes on the Total Solar Eclipses of 1893, 1896, and 1898. By Sir Norman 
Locker, K.0.B., F.R.S. 8vo, 6s. net. 





Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


AN HISTORICAL GREEK GRAMMAR 


chiefly of the Attic Dialect as written anh 7 ken from Classical Antiquity 

ane to the Present Time, founded w Ancient Texts, Inscriptions, 

ri, and present popular Greek. A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D., Lecturer 
pany st-Olassical and Modern Greek at the University of St. Andrews. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY to the Prose Writings of Osar, Sallust, Nepos, 

Livy, —— and portions of Cicero, and the Poems of Catullus, Vergil, 

Horace, Ovid, and Phsdrus, for use in Preparatory Schools and Junior 

re By the Rey. @. H, Natt, M.A,, Assistant-Master at Westminster 
00) 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), St. Martin’s Street, London. 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lowpoy. Oode: Unicopx. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





P8UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS we 2 oe ass = £27,000,000 


alisha and DOWNSTAIBS. 


_ By Miss THackerar, 
NCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pr epared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in — at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
tral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association. should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 











“It is 1s cheellent 1 in quality and flavour.” fF d 
: —The Lancet. O O ® 














Sold everywhere in 1/=, 2/*, 5/- and 10/- tins. 





HODDER AND .STOUGHTON'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


EXPOSITOR’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A.; LL.D., 
Editor of “The Expositor,” ‘ Expositor’s Bible, " &e. 
The ee ae fst, Mai the The es io baa cloth, - 
sists o " 
Gospel Of Se Lake: tote tae Protenor Ae, BRUGE DD. ana 
The Gospel of St. mat iy shin Peston’ wancus, Dovs, D. KD. 


“The Expositor’s Greek Testament’ will » on the plan ene ie 
Greek Testament, which had a long course of apy Sy us meee be in 
count The first volume was published in 1849 and the last in 1861, 
work formed an epoch in Biblical studies in = land, 7 it bape now = r, 
date. “The Expositor’s Greek Testament” will seek to fill its place, and the 
contributors will include the most eminent Biblical scholars.in Great Britain, 

The Greek Text will be given with notes and full critical apparatus, and will 
extend to four volumes. Although the whole work will be completed in about 
four years, the Editor and the Publishers are unable to bind themselves to 
definite dates for the appearance of se te volumes. 

The price of each yolume will be but for those who SUBSORIBE IN 
ss. the price for TWO VOLUMES will be THIRTY SHILLINGS. 

A full Prospectus, with specimen healt, of this. opereape Work is now ready, 
and will be forwarded on application to iish 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1897. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF 
THE WORLD. 


By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 
Beton of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free. Ohurch 
lege, Glasgow. [Ready Monday. 
ContzntTs,—The Subject Introduced—Man’s Place in the Universe—Theistic 
lnferences from Man’s Place in the Universe—Non-moral Deity, or the Gods 
of Modern Pessimism—The Worth of Life—The Worth of Man—The Power 
Making for Righteousness—The Power Working in and for Humanity: 
Part I. Historic Dawns. Part II. Historic Days—Providence in = 
Individual Life—Providential Methods: Election—Providential 
Solidarity—Providential Methods: Progress by Sacrifice. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 


From Her Birth to Her Flight into England :—A Brief Biography, 
with Critical Notes, a Few Documents hitherto 
Unpublished, and an Itinerary. 


By DAVID HAY FLEMING. 


“The work will prove a mine of wealth by reason of its marvellous collection 
of documentary evidence, much of it for the first time published in an accessible 
form...... The reader will rise from its perusal feeling probably that for the first 
time he has fairly got a grip of the essentials in the Marian controversy."— 


er ay Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


Based on Psychology and History. 
By AUGUSTE SABATIER, 
Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. 
AvuTHORISED TRANSLATION BY THE Rev. T. A. SEED, 


"This volume contains three parts, which are related to each other as the 
three stories of one and the same edifice. The first treats of Religion and = 
origin; the second of Christianity and its essence; the third of Dogma and 
nature.”—FROM THE PREFACE. 

8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD, 
By ROBERT ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D., 
Assistant-Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 


By A. S. PEAKE, 
With an Introduction byt the Rev. A. M. Sateaniain. D.D., Principal of 
Mansfield Oollege, Oxford. 


ConTENTS :—Introductory—Division of the Subject and Order of Study—The 
Original Languages—Books—Old Testament Introduction—Old Testament 
Exegesis and History—Old Testament Theology—New Testament Introduc- 
tion—New Testament History—-New Testament Theology. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. DYSON HAGUE, M.A. 


Dr. Hanpter C. Gy) MOoULE says :—“‘ As regards the main position of the book, 
its thesis, so to speak Ay 4 own convictions have long taken the general line 
which it lays down, It is both right and delightful to trace, in the pre- Reforma- 
tion periods of our Oharch, the preservation of the central and fundamental 
dace of revealed truth, and the often recurring examples of the powerfal 
working of Divine grace in individual saints and servants of God.” 


Second Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SOME LESSONS OF THE 
REVISED VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By the Rev. BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham, 








“The work is marked on every page by the same reverence and the same 
sympathetic and scholarly insight to which we are accustomed in Dr. Westeott’s 
great commentaries...... Anything which Dr. Westcott has to say needs no recom- 
mendation to secure it a wide and respectful hearing. The present work should 
be in the immediate effects of its influence as important as any that has ap- 
peared from him.” —@uardian, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. E.C. 
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MESSRS. A. D. INNES & C0.’ 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
THROUGH THE FAMINE DISTRICTS OF 


INDIA. By F. H. S. Merewsrner. Being an_ Account by Reuter’s 
“ Bpecial Correspondent of his Experiences in Travelling through the 
Famine Districts of India. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 


Edited by R. Brrutey Jouyson. Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits 
of the Writers. Orown 8 vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s, each volume. . 
Vol. IL—SWIFT, ADDISON, STEELE. With an Intro- 


duction by StantEY-Lanz POOLE. 


Vol. IIL—JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Brrxseck HILL, 
Other Volumes will follow in due course. 


THE LIFE OF SIR RANALD MARTIN, C.B. 


By Sir Josern Farrer, Bart., K.0.8.1., M.D. A Brief Account of the Life 
and Work of the great Sanitary Inspector in India. Crown 6vo, cloth, 
with Portrait, 6s. 


6s 
TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


From the Letters of Major W. T. Jounson. Edited by his Widow. Being 
an Account of the Experiences of a Major in the Native Irregular Cavalry in 
India and elsewhere. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS IN THE 


CRIMEA. By Lieut.-Colonel Ross-or-BLapENSBURG, O.B. Being a Sketch 
of the Crimean War, treating in detail of the operations in which the Cold- 
streams took part. With numerous Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER. By Pro- 


fessor W.0. Lawton. Being an Account of the Greek Poets who followed 
from Homer down to the time of Aischylus. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


POEMS. By Grorcz Cooxson. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, 4s, 6d. net. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
By A. E, W. MASON, 
LAWRENCE CLAVERING. 


cloth, 6s. 


By FRED. T. JANE. 
THE LORDSHIP, THE PASSEN, AND WE. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By LADY HELEN ORAVEN. 


KATHARINE CROMER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Cc. M, CAMPBELL. 


DEILIE JOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1897. ConTENTS, Price 26, 6d. 


1, EprsopEes oF THE MONTH. 
2. Tux Inp1an Frontier Risinas. By Lieut.-General Sir Robert Low, G.O.B, 
3, Tue Canapian Enioma. 7 Arthur Shadwell, 
4. Native Ruopesia. By J. Y. F. Blake. 
5. Run-Getrine. By G. L. Jessop. 
6, Great Britain’s OPPORTUNITY : 
1. AN APPEAL TO THE GOVERNMENT. By Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart. 
2. Ourn ContrisvTions. By Charles Hoare. 
3. CoTTON AND SiLvER. By Albert Simpson, J.P. 
4. Tue Oprratives’ Vizw. By James Mawdsley, J.P. 
5. Caw Franck aND THE UniTEep States MAINTAIN THE RaTIO OF 
134 10 1? By H. BR. Beeton. 
7. Gzorce Gissine’s Novets. By Frederick Dolman. 
8 AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
9, Tue RELIGIOUS Issuk1N Lonpon. By Evelyn Cecil (London School Beard). 
10, Furure NavaL Warrark. By Captain H. J. May, R.N. (Ordnance Com- 
mittee, Woolwich). 
11, A CoLtonial CHRONICLE, 





Crown §8vo, 








EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





READY OCTOBER 16th, price 6s, 


VOX HUMANA. 


Selected from the MSS. of the late John Mills, Banker, of Bowdon. 
CONTAINING : 


Sonnets, Miscellaneous Poems, Translations, &c. 
TWO PHOTOGRAVURES. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Bui.pines. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. ; 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| wip_mwo Th 

weekly exchange of books at the houses rt or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage, ” 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, F 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Addres, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY: 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS Copigs 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OxrFoRp 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.QO., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Dra Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, See Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 

State Wants. Patroni by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGTER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS, 
to MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, on 8.8. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons; electric 
light; excellent cuisine, Extended Cruises, Palestine and Egypt, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne. 

Lecturers: Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcester, 
Professor Sayce, Professor Ramsay, Canon Tristram, and others, 


Fall particulars, SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 Cuzarsipg, E.0., 954 Recent STRERT, W.. LONDON. 
3 Excnascr StrEET, MANCHESTER. 








THE 
LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS .... ... ... £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS — ANNOUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 


All participating Life Policies effected in 1897 at annual premiums will share 
in the profits of their class for 
TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
k Heap OrFices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA.| THE FINEST TONIC. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Bec BROWNE was 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. = 
_e R<.. J. OOLLES BROWER SS CHLORODYNE. 
on, Earl Russell i to Tr. 
sed Ifa nr ony ts aE te Ee Gh Chiapas Se Da 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Wood stated publicly in Oourt that Dr. J. 
ee, the inventor of CHEORODYNE that the whole story of the defendan 


December 31st, 1864, 


“ Ags Dr. J. COLLIS hoyle CHLORODYNE 
Estract from edical Times. juary — prescribed scores 
course it would be not thus cinguienty — did it not ri = a areal fill 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


f orthodox practitioners. 
a place.” 


ao conan tes 
t feahity’ @ od, 
FER BRAVAIS £24 Snabling the constita- 

tion to resist climatic in- 


FER BRAVAIS [ovatuable in all cases of 


nemia and general de- 


FER BRAVAIS Py. oaea_ tor 
ildren. 


Highl 
week i debilitated chil 
LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


1s the Best and Most Certain Remedy in (OUGHS, OLDS, ASTHMA, OONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, | BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“It hes ali the 


RHEUMATISM, &o. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLIC 


good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 


LICS, &c. 
OAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the the teeth.” 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


So1z Manvvactcres—J, T, DAVENPORT, 38 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d, 2s, 9d., 4a. 6d. 





Retailed by Chemists all the world over. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON TI. _ Omitted from the Collection published under 


the Auspices of Napoleon III, Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 15s. net. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A CRITICAL STUDY. By Georg Brandes, Ph.D. 


Translated from the Danish by WILLIAM AROHER and DIANA WHITE, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 243. 


A HISTORY OF DANCING, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO OUR OWN 
TIMES. From the French of GASTON VUILLIER, With 25 Plates in Photogravure and about 400 Illustrations in the text. In 1 vol. ito, 36s. net. 
Also 35 copies printed on Japanese Vellum (containing 3 additional Plates), with a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper for framing. Eich copy nambered 


and signed, TWELVE GUINEAS net. 








THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By 


Maniz Jean Guyav. 1 vol. demy 8v0, 17s. net. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By Epmonp Gossz, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Oambridge. 


A HISTORY OF . FREN CH LITERATURE. By 


Epwarp DowbDEN, L.D., Professor of Oratory and English 
Literature in the University of Dublin. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERA- 


TURE. By Gitpset Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Daily Chronicle. A Symposium. Oontributions by Sir 
Cartes Ditke, Mr. Joun Bougns, Mr. Josera Pennewyt, &c. With 
Reprodoctions of all the Iilustrations, and Additional Portraits, 1 vol, 
crown 8y0, 6s. (Great Lives and Events, 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD; and their 
Influence on English Education. by Sir Josnvua Fircu, LL.D., formerly Her 


Majesty's Iuspector of Training Colleges, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 
[Great Educators. 


*,* A List of this Series will be sent on application. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. [Edited by 
Wittiam Kxnest Heyutex. To be completed in 12 vois, small crown 8vo, 
5s. net each. 

VERSE VOLUME I. Containing Hours of Idleness, 
Childe Harold, and English Bards and Scotch HKeviewers. 
With a Portrait after Singerse. 


1. LETTERS, 1804-1813. With a Portrait after Phillips. 


[Is now ready. 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 
nme from the Persian by Gertgaupe Lowrsniaw BELL, Small crown 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF WIL- 
es Pe nay gee BLUNT. With an Introduction by W, E. Heyer. 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuagtzs Wurs- 
ag 5 ‘eaed of “A Book of Scoundrels,” Orown 8yvo, with Frontispiece, 


JUDGE JEFFREYS. A Study. By H. B. Irvine. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. By Watrer Corianp 


Prrey. With numerous Illustrations, 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 63. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. By H. A. 


Grursex. With Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
LUMEN . By Camituz Frammarion. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


CUBA IN WAR TIME. By Ricaarp Hagrpine 


Davis, Author of “Soldiers of Fortune.” 1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WITH THE FIGHTING JAPS. Naval Experiences 


during the late Chino-Japanese War. By J. OHALMERS. Crown Svo. 


M 
Kok OU RTH TOUR IN WESTERN 
tions and Photographs, 21s, net. 


FICTION. 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE BETH BOOK. BySaranGranp. 1 vol. crown 
vo, 03, 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norns. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry James. 1 vol. 


crowa 8vo, 63, 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carine. 1 vol. crown 


8vo, 6a. 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Vornicu. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE GOD’S ARRIVE. By Annie E. Hotpsworrn. 


1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH. By 


M. Hamitton. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, and other Stories. 


By Fiona ANNIE STEEL. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


LAST STUDIES. By Huserr Crackantoorre. With 


an Introduction by Henry James, and a Portrait. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NIGGER OF “THE NARCISSUS.” By 


JosePH Conrad. 1 vol. crown 8v9, 63. 


THE DRONES MUST DIE. By Max Norpav. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H. G. Watts. 


1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Cuartes Benuam. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. From 


the Swedish of M. Matting. By Anna MouBog. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NEW NOVEL. By J.A.Srevarr. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
THE LAKE OF WINE. By B.E. J. Capzs. 1 vol. 


crown 8yo, 6s, 
EZEKIEL’S SIN. By J. H. Pearce. 1 vol. er. 8vo, 6s. 
A CHAMPION OF THE SEVENTIES. By Eprru 


A. BagygTrT. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOD’S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawson. 1 wol. 


crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LONDONERS. By Rosser Hicuens. 1 vol. 


cvrown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. JOHN FORSTER. By Cuartes Granvinte. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By Mrs. Henry 


A MAN WITH A MAID. in Ee 


DupsxeEr. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD ADAM AND THE NEW EVE. From 


the German of Rupotr Goum. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; pape, 2s. 6d. 
(International Library, 





4H ALPHABET. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


IN THREE EDITIONS. 


4, oy ere EDITION, Lithographed in Qolours, on stout cartridge 
r, 53, 
2. The LIBRARY EDITION (Limited), Lithographed in Colours, on Datch hand- 
made paper, mounted on brown paper and bound in cloth, gilt-edges, 12s. 6d. 
3. The EDITION DE LUXE (Limited), printed from the Original Woodblocks, 
Hand-Coloured, and signed by the Artist, in velium Portfolio, £12 12s. 


An Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 








AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS 


FOR 1898. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 
IN THREE EDITIONS. 
1, The veousas EDITION, Lithographed in Oolours, on stout cartridge 
paper, <s. 
2, The LIBRARY EDITION (Limited), Lithographed in Colours, on Japanese 
vellum, and bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
3. The EDITION DE LUXE (Limited), printed from the Original Woodblocka, 
Hand-Coloured, and signed by tle Artist, in vellum Portfolio, £5 58, 


An Illustrated Prospectus on Application, 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A Notable Contribution to 
Literary History. 


ON OCTOBER 12th WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Last Work. 


WILLIAM BLAGKWOOD 
AND HIS SONS. 


THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. 


Vors. I. and IL, with 4 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 42s. 


The following is a brief list of the many important 


literary names referred to in these volumes :— 


William Blackwood—The Booksellers of Edinburgh— 
Sir Walter Scott—Thomas M‘Crie—Miss Ferrier—John 
Murray—Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe—William Gifford— 
“The Edinburgh Monthly Magazine” —The Chaldee 
Manuscript—John Gibson Lockhart—Christopher North 
—The Ettrick Shepherd—William Maginn—The Leslie 
Trial — Coleridge —De Quincey—John Galt —John 
Wilson Croker—Rev. Dr. Croly—Chaplain-General Gleig 
—Thos. Doubleday—Mrs. Hemans—Alaric Attila Watts 
—Samuel Warren—Michael Scott—The crash of Con- 
stable—Branwell Bronté—John Sterling—Walter Savage 
Landor— Rev. James White— Lord Neaves— Douglas 
Jerrold—Delane of the “ Times”—Mr. Gladstone co- 
operates with the Blackwoods—Tom of Ingoldsby— 
Samuel Phillips—Peel and Disraeli—John Ruskin— 
G. P. R. James—Sir John M‘Neill—Mrs. Oliphant’s 
first contribution to “ Maga” — Bulwer Lytton — Sir 
Edward Hamley—George Henry Lewes—George Eliot— 
Aytoun—Sir Theodore Martin—Laurence Oliphant— 
A. W. Kinglake—Major Blackwood—Palmerston and 
Lord Derby—Sir John Watson Gordon. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 984.——OCTOBER, 1897.——2s. 6d. 


DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY—Conclusion. 
By R. D. Buackmore. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Professor ANDREW SETH. 
OUR NATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 
The Harleian Library. By J. M. Stone. 
THE CALENDAR OF SCOTTISH CRIME.—Parr I. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Hursert Maxwst1, Bart., M.P. 
CHINESE CENSORS. 
FAVOURITES IN FRENCH FICTION. 
THE FAILURE OF FLIPPERTY. By Zack. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN THE BASIN OF THE NIGER. 
With Map. 
NAVIS SACRA. 
THE NATIVE PRESS IN INDIA. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & G0.’ LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF 8. RB, GARDINER’S “ COMMONWEATH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, DCL. LLD. 
Vol, IL, 1651-1654. With 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s, 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS, 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLEs. 


By WILLIAM MORBRIS, 
Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


**We may suppose that this is the last word of that true artist rageo 
man who has left the world enriched in so many diverse ccc abo = 
pice — and iw ba Gad Kd ae ee Of his work in prose itis 
perhaps, his masterpiece, for e master’s characteristi 4 
their best.”—Daily Chronicle. os are here, and are at 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1897. 


ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1897. By Rosperr Lawren Orrt 
M.A., successively Student of Christ Church and Fellow of Magdalen Coll 
sometime Principal of the Pusey House, 8vo, 16s. Be 


RAMPOLLI: Growths from a Long-Planted 


Root. Being Translations, New and Old, chiefly from the Germ 1 
with “A Year’s Diary of an Old Soul.” : By GEorGE MacDowatp LLD 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 


THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM 


SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By thy 
—— D. H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin 
» 16s, 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 


Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian 

Questions. By the late Gzorcr Joun Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8. Part II. 

recon ng aaa QUESTIONS: Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
wn 8yo, 5s, 


NEW EDITION OF MENDELEEFF’S CHEMISTRY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. B; 


D, MENDELKEFF, Professor of Chemistry in the University of St. Petersburg 
Translated from the Russian (Sixth Edition) by Gzorce Kamensky, A.R.9.M., 
of the Imperial Mint, St. Petersburg, and Edited by T. A. Lawson, B.Sc, 
Ph.D., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. With 96 Illustrations and 
Diagrams, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY. First Series. 


On Animal Electricity. By Aveustus D. WaLuer, M.D., F.R.S., Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Lecturer 
on Physiology at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, London. 8vo, 5s, net. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 


METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, By J. Hamsiin 
Situ, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


MEMORIES AND FANCIES: Suffolk Tales 


and other Stories, Fairy Legends, Poems, Miscellaneous Articles. By the 
late Lady Cam1Lta Gurpon, Author of ‘‘ Suffolk Folk-lore.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS 


By Anprew Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“This book......is designed ‘to entertain people interested in the kind of narra- 

tives’ that may be slumped as dream and ghost stories; but in it also consider- 

able pains have been laid out in selecting the most authentic version or best 

> a0 see variant of the more striking and remarkable of this class of tales.”— 
cotsman, 


“In addition to such old favourites as the Tyrone and Wesley ghosts, Mr. 
Lang gives us some excellent new stories.”—Manchester Guardian, 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1897. 


THE PINK FAIRY - BOOK. Edited by 


AnprEw Lana, With 67 Llustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


IVA .KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 


By L. B. Waurorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: an Historical 


Romance. By 8, Levetr-Yeats, Author of “The Honour of Savelli,” &c. 

Orown 8vo, 6s. 
‘As a story it bustles along nobly. The clash of steel sounds from start to 
finish.”—Academy. 

“This is unquestionably the best cloak-and-sword story that the past few 
months have produced.””—Book 








LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 





2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s.’ net. 


4 HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D: 1500-1800. . By Ruarvaxp 
Biomrrecp, M.A., Author of “The Formal Garden in 
England.” With 150 Illustrations from Dregrings: by the 
‘Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and vid Prints and 
Jrawings. ae ‘ [October 15th. 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS:, his. Art, his Writings, 
and his Public Life. By AYmwr V4tuaNcz, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 40 Reproductions in half-tone of Designs by William 
Morris, and a Coloured Frontispiece and' Portrait. Binding 
by the Author. [Next week, 





Large post 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES.  Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. JamxsoN. [Illustrated with 
25 Collotype Reproductions of Portraits of Celebrated 
Actresses in the various Characters, and Photogravure 
Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macheth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. (by kind permission of Sir Henry Irving). 
The Collotypes are reproduced from rare Prints. in the 
British Museum, or from copyright Photographs by the fore- 
most photographers of the day. [Neat week. 





4 vols. pott 4to, 36s. net. 


VASARI’S LIVES. A Selection of Seventy of 
the Lives: Edited and Annotated in’ the light of modern 
discoveries by E, H. and E. W. Buasurizup and A. A. Hopkins, 
Tilustrated. “~ 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Ropert Annina Betyu. With an Introduction 
by Professor WaLTER Ra.ercH, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Newt week. 
Also a limited Edition on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net. 








The Connoisseur Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. Demy 8vo. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, Some 
Notes on the Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. 
By H. B. Wueattey. With 71 Illustrations taken direct 
from the Originals at the National Portrait Gallery and else- 
where, 10s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES, from the Time of 
Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Ross (1860). A Hand- 
book for Collectors. By G. C. Wiut1amson, Litt.D., Author 
of “ John Russell, R.A.,” “ Richard Cosway, R.A.,” &c. With 
194 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. [Next week. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition on Hand-made Paper, imperial 8vo, 

303, net. (All Sold). 





NEW VOLUME OF 


The Ex-Libris Series. 
DECORATIVE HERALDRY. By G. W. Evz. 


With-188~-Hlustrations, including 4 in Colour and 1 Copper- 
plate, imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. net. [Next week. 
Also a Limited Edition on Tall Japanese Vellum, 25s. net. 
(All Sold). 





NEW VOLUME OF 
The Royal Navy Handbooks. 
Edited by Commander C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 


NAVAL GUNNERY: a Description and 


History of the Fighting Equipment of a Man-of-War. By 
Captain H. Garserr, R.N. With 125 Illustrations, 360 
pages, crown 8vo, 5s. 





Handbooks of English 
Literature. 
Edited by Professor HALES. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF TENNYSON. By Professor 


Hueu Watxer, Professor of English Literature in St. David’s 
College, Lampeter. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


New Books. 


BY THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE STORY OF SOME ENGLISH SHIRES. 


By the Right Rev. ManpEL. Orertcuton, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
Author of “Queen Elizabeth,” “A History of the Papacy,” &c. Witha 
Photogravure Frontispiece from an unpublished Drawing by Thomas Hearne, 
and 98 other Illustrations, most of which are fine Wood Engravings. 4to. 

The Edition will consist of—(1) 150 copies, numbered 1 to 150, with proofs 
before letters of the Frontispiece on India paper, bound in white vellum, with 
silk ties:—Price to Subscribers until October 18th, £1 lls. 6d. net. [This 
Edition is all subscribed. | 

_(2) 850 copies, the Frontispiece on fine plate paper, bound in a handsome cloth 
binding :—Price to Subscribers until October 18th, £1 1s. net; on and after 
Octeber 18th the price will be raised to £1 5s, net. 

The Counties dealt with in this Volume are :—Northumberland, Westmore- 
land, Stafford, Hereford, Durham, Lancashire, Derby, Warwick, Yorkshire, 
Cheshire, Worcester, Leiqestér, Cumberland, Shropshire, Gloucester, Northamp- 
ton, Huntingdon. 


PICTURES OF SOUTHERN CHINA. By 


Rev. J. Maccowan, of the London Mission, Amoy, Author of “A History of 
China,” “Christ or Confucius,” &c., With 77 Illustrations, 8vo, 
10s, 6d., bevelled boards, gilt top. 

The author, who is the well-known senior missionary at Amoy, has spent more 
than a generation in China, The illustrations, of which there are 77, are 
from Chinese photographs. The work will be found on examination one of the 
liveliest and most accurate on Ohina that have appeared in recent years, 


GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


By Srpney L. Guticx. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards, 

This book sets itself to answer the question whether the Kingdom of God is 
growing in the world. It was originally written for Japanese young men. It 
has now been expanded into an argument for Christianity, based upon the facts 
that Christianity is steadily growing in number of adherents, in wealth and 
power for aggressive work, in its influence over tho dominant and progressive 
nations, and in adaptability to the manifold needs of the age. 

“A wholly new and strikingly useful volume of Christian evidence,”— 
Expository Times, 


OLD SAMOA; OR, FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


FROM THE PACIFIC OCEAN. By the Rev. J. B. Starr. With an Intro- 
duction by the BisHor or Battarart. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


Mr, Stair went to Samoa in 1838, and resided there as superintendent of the 
Mission Press for seven years. It was just when the old heathenism was giving 
way under Christian teaching. He has collected into this book much informa- 
tion that is of permanent value in the ethnological department, dealing with the 
history, life, legends, habits, and thought of the Samoans, 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON, 1497-1560. By 
Rev. Georez Wiison, M.A. With a Portrait and Mlustrations, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


This book gives in a clear and compact form all that any intellicent reader 
needs to know about the great theologian of the Reformation. Mr. Wilson was a 
specialist on the life and influence of this great man, and had barely completed 
the manuscript when he himself was called away. 


SUNDAYS ROUND THE WORLD. By Rev. 


F. Hastines. With many Illustrations, small 4to, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges, 


Mr. Hastings has visited most accessible and some not easily accessible parts 
of the world. He has giyen the reader twenty-six sketches of how Sunday is 
observed in different regions and nations, 


ELISHA, THE MAN OF ABEL-MEHOLAH. 


By Mrs, 0. F. Watton, Author of ‘The King’s Cupbearer,” “ Christie’s 
Old Organ,” &c... Orown 8yo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Mrs, Walton is known to tens of thousands of readers through her delightful 
stories. Toa narrower circle she is known through her helpful study of the 
life of Nehemiah. This new book has been prepared for private reading and fer 
all gatherings of a religious or social kind where short, pointed, and instructive 


readings are required. 


MASTERS OF TO-MORROW. By the late 
Wits J. Lacey, Author of “ Making a Beginning.” 2s, 6d., cloth, 


This little book brings. together a remarkable of incidents and say- 
ings to show how by a wise and right use of our powers and opportunity each 
one of us may make the best use of life, and in this way become master of our 


own to-morrow. 


THE RISE & SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


IN EUROPE. By W.H. Summers. Present Day Primers. No. 14, 1s, 


A little book dealing with a very largesubject. Ina clear and comprehensive 
way it traces the conquest in Europe of heathenism by Ohristianity. 


Harti 





THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL FOR 1897, 


Contains 832 pages of interesting and useful reading, profusely illustrated, 
8s. in handsome cloth cover. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL FOR 1897, 


Contains 832 pages, with many Coloured and Wood Engravings,) 8s. in hand- 


some cloth. 
at all Prices, from Sixpence to 


1,000 GI FT-BO 0) K One Guinea, are published by the 


Religious Tract Society. These books are written by good authors, well illustrated, 
and attractively bound. Please ask for them at the Booksellers’ shops, or write 
for the Society’s General Catalogue. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE RIP’S REDEMPTION: a 


Trooper’s Story. By E. Livineston Prescott, 
— of * Scarlet and Steel.” Extra crown 


| Heartaiy welcome......always interesting.” 
htly coloured......peculiar! tractive 
“a colou rly at ve. 
plenty —Dundee A wertiser. 
“Mr, Livingston Prescott is one of "ee writers 
who know Mr, Atkins, so to speak, down to the 
ground. His novel of military prison life, ‘ Scarlet 
and Steel,’ which was one of the successes of last 
season, is’ now followed by an equally stimulating 
story.”—Daily Mail. 


LADY ROSALIND ; or, Family Feuds. 
y Mrs. MARSHALL, Extra crown 8vo, 66, 
* Quite up to her high standard......very enjoyable.” 
— Western Morning News, 


A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM: a Tale 


of the Land of the Czar. By Gorpon STaBLes, 
D.,R.N. Well Illustrated, extra crown 8yo, 


gilt, 5s. d 
* A fascinating tale for boy or girl.”—Record, 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. By Mrs. F. 8. Boas. Specially 
designed for young children by an experienced 
teacher of History, and Revi:ed by one of the 
best historical authorities in the niversity of 
Oxford. Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

(Immediately. 


CHILD-LIFE: a Collection of Poems 
for Children. Edited by J. G. WuitTiEr, 
Profusely Illustrated, handsomely bound, equare 
crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 3s, 6d. 


HALF-HOURS IN EARLY NAVAL 
ADVENTURE. A New Volume in the Half- 
Hour Library of Travel and Natural Science for 
| gag People. Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. ; gilt, 3s, 


HEALTH IN AFRICA: a Medical 
Handbook for Europeans in Africa, By Dr. 
Davip Kerr Oross, Medical Officer to the 
British Central Africa Protectorate. With an 
Introduction by Sir H. H. Jounston, K.C.B. 
Profusely lllustrated with Diagrams and Plans, 
Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ An admirably planned handbook, and will be of 
the greatest possible use,”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


SEVEN YEARS IN SIERRA LEONE: 
the Story of William A, B. Johnson. By the 
Rey. A. T. Prerson, D.D, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“The story of Mr. Johnson’s labours is one of 
great Obristian heroism and singular success.”— 

Glasgow Daily Mail, 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AS SOCIAL 
REFORMER. By Epwin Hopper. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d, A new Biography, with fresh matter. 


A CENTURY OF MISSIONARY 
MARTYRS: a Series of Biographical Studies in 
Missionary Work. ByS. F. Harris, Author of 
**Harnest Young Heroes.” With Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, (Immediately, 


THE FAITH OF CENTURIES: 
a on the Faith. Edited by the Rev. the Hon, 
W. Bowen, and containing Contributions 
from the Bishop of Rocugster, Bishop Barry, 
ay Scott-HOLLAND, Canon Newso.t, Rev. 
C. Wriipon, Professor Ryue, and the 

Ren T. B. Strong. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
(Immediately. 


OLD TESTAMENT SYNONYMS. 


By Oanon GiepLesTone. Revised and re- 
written from an earlier work, demy 8vo, 12s, 


PICTURES OF THE EAST: a Set 
of Forty Full-page Original Drawings to Illus- 
trate the Life of Our Lord and the Preaching of 
St. Paul. With Notes and Explanations by Mrs, 
Renpet Harris. Imperial 8vo, 8s, 6d. 

[Shortly. 


WHAT IS SIN? A Volume of Select 
Sermons Preached before the University of 
a. By Canon McCormick, D.D. Orown 
vO, ° 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By th 
late Rev. E. A. Lirron. With an Intr Bon 
by the Rev. F. J. Cuavasse, Extra crown 8vo, 5:, 


PREACHERS OF TO-DAY: a New 
Series of Short Volumes of Sermons. Small 
crown 8vo, paper, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d., each. 

SIN AND ITS a ee ag 
or, The Conquest of Sin, By 
FaRRAR, 

THE GLORY OF THE LOBD. 
By Canon Eyron. 


THE NEW LAW. By Archdeacon 


SINCLAIR. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 


Letters by Sir Gzorce Stoxes, Bart. 
fcap. 8vo, 1s, 


WHISPERS OF TRUTH FROM THE 
STARS. By Rev, Septimus HEeBert, M.A. 
Crown &vo, 2s. 6d, 

“* Exceedingly good reading.””—Scotsman. 
“ Awakening to the intelligence.”—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 
New Works. 


NOW READY. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. With 


—- and naa age of Chopin, Berlioz, 

or es ps, esini, 

t, . les Hall: é, Rubinsteln’ Joachim, 

Berasat, 62 - By Auice Mancotp Drexu. In 
0, 

“The author had singular op, portunities of be- 
coming acquainted with pce Me | ee | and, 
in addition, she has the literary gift of bringing 
them vividly before us.”—Musical Standard, 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST EMPIRES OF 


THE MODERN WORLD. Being some Account 
of the Lost Territories of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Holland. By WatteR FREWEN 
Lorp, Author of “The Lost Possessions of 
England.” In crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS AND OTHER UN- 


PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by STEPHEN 
Wueerer, Author of “The Amir Abdur 
Rahman.” With Portraits of Landor, “‘ Ianthe,” 
and other Illustrations. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES OF A MUSIC 


LOVER, By Lavy HeLen Oraven. Incrown 
8y0, 6s, 


New Novels at all 
Libraries. 


NOW READY. 


HIS FAULT OR HERS? 


By Dras Cromarty, Author of “A High Little 
World, and What Happened There,” &. Inl 
vol, crown 8v0, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


WHERE THE REEDS 


WAVE. By Anne Etuiot, Author of “Dr. 
Edith Romney,” “A Family Arrangement,” 
&c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


NOW READY, 


LIFE’S WAY. By Scauyter 


Sur.tox. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
NOW READY. 


A RASH VERDICT. By 


Leste Keritu, Author of ‘My Bonnie Lady,” 
&. In 2 vole. crown 8v0, 12s. 
“A clever story, which is told with grace and 
animation and so? gee moreover the charm of the 
unexpected.” —World, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutTsipEs Pacr, TWELVE Guinzas, 
Page. £1010 0 
REMI RD ve ssce spaces ysnsvsscvenasesves’ S UBOO 

r-Page. 212 6 

ALPFOW ColuMD .......000eree 310 O 

Half-Column........ “ 115 0 

Quarter-Column ... sercrveee O17 6 
OomPanizs, 

Outside Page......cssorresrerrsrrhld 14 0 

Inside Page ..r.ccccscccssrrcrreessesee 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 

half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 

line (containing on an average twelve words), 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. - 

Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


intetine postage toany Yearly. Halj- = 
of the United yearly, ear. 
£1 86...0143,.072 





oe Pd 
aan; po ostage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Bote ae 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 4 
SP Pear tat aed Sa 
0 
= a sold at much nal i 


ST. ES TEPHE 


San & DINNER old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior note wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecie. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9s, 64, 
—— it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
by sag o confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Del 
Paid to any Railway Station, includaneeparrios 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester : 26 Market Street, 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance (Co, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


—_.. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up eg cased) seneueanascanenies £1,500,000 
serve 750,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 

LowsstT Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 

Assured free of all Liability. 

HleowsleLigesing Sete Supplied. — 
W. 0. MAO Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





IRKBECK BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EP PSs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners St., W, 


France, Germany, India, 
Ohina, &... ws we w 1106..0153,,078 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


STEEL PENS. 
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swAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION: a Reprint of 


itten 1853-56, dealing with the Events of the Crimean War. By 
tee Many. Thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE OXFORD 


MOVEMENT. By W. WatsH. Thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


CHRONICLES OF THE BANK OF 


ENGLAND. By B. B. TURNER, of the Bank of England. With numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES EXTRACTED FROM 


THE BEST BOOKS, and A READER’S GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. By Wa. Swan SONNENSCHEIN, 4to, boards, prices net :— 


LOGY (pp. 220) 6s. ARCH AOLOGY (pp. 43) 28. 6d. 
Fee OGY AND FOLK-| SCIENCE (pp. 120) 8s. 6d. 
LORE (pp. 63) 2s. 6d. MEDICINE (pp. 63) 2s. 6d. 
PHILOSOPHY (pp. 40) 2s. 6d. | ARTS AND TRADES (pp. 183) 
SOCIETY: Law, Political and} 5s. 
Social Science, Education (pp. ee MODERN (pp. 
10) 6s. 176) 5s. 
GHOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL| PHILOLOGY AND ANCIENT 
(pp. 187) 4s. 6d. LITERATURE (pp. 366) 
HISTORY (pp. 134) 4s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 


*,* THE BEST BOOKS (Fourth Edition, 1896), sells at 31s, 6d. net; THE 
READER'S GUIDE (1895) at 25s, net. Each supplements the other. 


ETHICS. By Prof.W. Wunopr. Vol. I. Intro- 


duction: The Facts of the Moral Life. Translated by Prof. Juz 
Guiuiver and Prof, E, Bb. TircHENER. 7s. 6d. 


CHILDREN UNDER THE POOR LAW. 


By W. Onance, M.A, (Camb.), Hon. Sec. Central Poor-Law Oonference, 
Author of “ The Better Administration of the Poor-Law” (6s.) 7s, 6d. 


THE MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 


GRATRY AND BOOLE, translated from the Language of the Higher 
Calculus into that of Elementary Geometry. By Mary Everest Boote. 3s, 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By E. J. 


Smcox., Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, ‘A contribution to economical 
and social history of exceptional value and importance, which displays much 
patient and laborious research, keen insight, and rare powers of interpreta- 
tion and generalisation.” —Ti mes. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. By Dr. 


E. Brrpor. Third Edition, 103, 6d. “ Among Browning interpreters Dr. 
Berdoe is the most indefatigable and exemplary.”—Notes and Queries. ‘*‘ The 
book will be a standard authority. It is so well done that no one is likely to 
think of doing it over again.”—New York Critic. ‘‘ Conscientious and paine- 
taking, and often furnishes much useful and acceptable information.— 





Times. 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME: 


his Religion, Philosophy, and Science, By Dr. Berpox. Portrait. Fourth 
Edition, 2s. 6d, 


THE ROYAL NAVY. With a Preface by 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir J. E. Commere.t, V.C., G.O.B., R.N. 24 Plates 
and Ooloured Picture Cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. ‘‘The k is a pocket 
popular naval encyclopedia, telling of our Navy—as it is, how constructed, 
how controlled, and how worked.”—Broad Arrow, 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA UNDER 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY 
pae-1780). By George McOaut TuEaL, LL.D., Oolonial Historiographer. 
ape, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s, 


NEW IRISH TALES. 
ST. KEVIN, and other Irish Tales. 


D. Rogers. Crown 8yo, 68. 


A ROVING COMMISSION: Naval Experi- 


ences. By Commander Crawrorp Pasco, RN. Portraits and Plates, 
crown 8yo, 5s, 


By R. 


CLAUDIA, THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR: 


a Tragedy. By Canon G, EB. Mason. 2s.; paper, 1s, 6d. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S ELEMENTS OF NUM- 


Divi Part V.: Compound Rules Applied to Weights and Measures, 
ews and Multipliers not exceeding 99. Cloth, 2s, Part I. (Nos. 1 to 
), 2d.; Part II. (Nos. 10 to 36), the Four Simple Rules, 2d, 


WOODHOUSE (S. C., B.A. Oxon). — ENG- 


LISH-LATIN GRADUS; or, Verse-Dictionary. For Junior Forms. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Limited, London. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


DEDIOATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES: an Account of Glass Drinking- 
Vessels in England from Early Times to the End of the XVIIIth Century. 
By ALBert HartsHorne, F.S.A. Illustrated by about 70 Tinted Plates and 
several hundred Illustrations in the Text, Super-royal 4to, £3 33, net. 


[Ready. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Demy 8vo, 
with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. [ Ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUOK, Q.0., M.P. Edited by 
Rosert Eapon LEaDER. With Two Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. [November, 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newn- 


ham College, Cambridge, By her Niece, Bhancue OLovaH. With Two Por- 
traits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. November, 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: an Account of the Benin 
Expedition. By R. H. Bacon, Commander, R.N. Illustrated by W. H. 
Overend. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ November. 


STYLE. By Watrer Rateieu, Professor of English 
Literature at University College, Liverpool. Orown 8vo, 5s, [ Ready. 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By K. Warren Ciovuston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. net. [Ready 


ROME: the Middle of the World. By Atice GARDNER, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, With Illustrations and Map, 
crown 8vo, 33. 6d. (Ready. 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Rennetu Ropp, C.B., 
O.M.G. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [November. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the 


Ven. Archdeacon AcLEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Statin 
Pasua. Translated and Edited by Lieut.-Col. Winaatr, 0.B. A New, 
Revised, and Cheaper Edition of this Famous Work, omnes 63. 

Ow ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Millions. By 
the Hon. and Rev. Jamgzs ADDERLEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JOB HILDRED, ARTIST AND CARPENTER. By E ten F. 
PissEnt, Author of “ Jenny’s Case,” ** No Place for Repentance,” &c. Cloth, 
3s, 6d. [October 15th. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 
Author of “ The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” Cloth, 6s. 


THE SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp McNotry, Author 
of ‘ Misther O’Ryan,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [October 15th. 


NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Cuaruzron, Author of “ Newcastle 
Town,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [October 16th, 


By M. E. Coxeripes, 
[October 16th, 





Two New Volumes of ‘The Sportsman’s Library.” 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, M.P. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the 


Hon. GrantTLEy F. BerKeLEY. With the Original Illustrations by Johu 
Leech, and several Celonred Plates aud other Illustrations by G. H. Jalland. 
Large 8vo, handsome!7 bound, l5s.; Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 
copies, £2 2s. net, [October 16th. 


THE ART OF DEER STALKING. By WitLiaM Scrope. 


With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer and 9 Photogravure Plates from the 
Original Illustrations. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s ; Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 200 copies, £2 2s. net. [November 11th, 


Volumes already Issued. 


Vol. I.—THE LIFE OF A FOX AND THE DIARY OFA 
HUNTSMAN. By Tuomas Smita. 


Vol. II.—A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND THE HIGHLANDS OF sCOf- 
LAND. By Col. T. THornron, of Thornville Royal. 


Vol. III.—THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a Cosmoro- 
LITE, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE BAD CHILD'S BOOK 
OF BEASTS.” 


MORE BEASTS (FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 


By H. B. and B, T. B. 
4to, 3s. 6d. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Just Out. 
UNDER THE RED CRESCENT: Adventures and 


Experiences of an English Surgeon in the Service of the Tarkish Government during the Sieges of 
Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-78. Related by Cuartes S. Rray, M.B., C.M.Edin., in association with his 
friend, Joun Sanpes, B.A., Oxon. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 9s, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENGELLY, of Tor- 


quay, F.R.S., Geologist. With Selections from his Correspondence. By his Daughter, Hester 
PENGELLY. And a Summary of his Scientific Works, by Professor Bonney, F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 


CHAMONIX AND THE RANGE OF MONT 


BLANO. By Epwarp Wuyrmper, Author of ‘Scrambles amongst the Alps,” “Travels amongst the 
Great Andes,” &c. With 65 Illustrations and Maps, 3s. net. A few copies in Sheets, with uncut edges, 
are reserved for binding, 6s. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. By 


Epwarp Warmrrr. With 70 Illustrations and Maps, 3s. net. 








In a Few Days. 
“RODDY OWEN” (late Brevet-Major, Lancashire 


Fusiliers, D.S.0.):a Memoir. By his Sister, Mrs. A.G. Bovint, and G, R. AskwitH, M.A,, F.R.G.S. With 
Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF OUR 


LORD: Based on the Gospel Narrative, and Illustrated from the Information as to the Manners and 
Customs of the Jews of Palestine, which Recent Discoveries have brought to Light. By the Rev. J. B. 
Brovaeu, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. Crown 8vo, 53. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. SOLOMON CAESAR 


MALAN, D.D., Scholar, Linguist, Artist, Divine. Formerly Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire. 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. By his Son, the Rev. A. N. Maran. With Portrait and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 183. 





In the Press. 
A CHEAPER EDITION OF 
DR. SMILES’ SELF-HELP SERIES. 


The following Books hitherto published at 6s. each, will be issued at 3s. 6d. 
SELF-HELP. epeeran. 


THRIFT. ; 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD. LIFE OF JAMES NASMYTH. 

LIFE AND LABOUR. BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY SEVERN SEA;; and other Verses and Poems. 


By T. Hersert WakekeEv, M.A., President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 4to, 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. A Narrative 


of Travel, and an Account of the Vicissitudes and Present Position of the Country. By Mrs, BisHop 
(Isabella Bird). With Maps and Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. 


JOHN BACCHUS DYKES, M.A., Mus. Doc., late Vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham. Edited by the Rev. 
JosEPH PF, Fow er, Vice-Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, &. With Portrait, crown 8vo. 


A FLOWER~- HUNTER IN QUEENSLAND. 


a of Wanderings in Queensland and also in New Zealand. By Mrs. Rowan. With Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and 


Administrator. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished Documents. By Captain L, J. Trorrer. 
With Portraits, Maps, &c., demy 8vo. 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. By Dr. Grorcr 


Suirx, C.1.E. Crown 8vo. Charles Grant, Sir Henry Lawrence, John (Lord) Lawrence, Sir James 
Outram, Sir Donald McLeod, Sir Henry Marion Durand, Lt.-General Oolin Mackenzie, Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, John Clark Marchman, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Henry Ramsay, Sir Charles U. Aitchison. 


MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD: Six Chapters pre- 


liminary to the Study of the Ordinal. With an Enquiry into the Truth of Christian Priesthood and an 
Appendix on the recent Roman Oontroversy. By R. 0. MoszR ty, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in the University of Oxford, Oanon of Ohrist Church. Demy 8vo. 





Recently Published. 
PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 


Two Essays in Biography. By Davin G. Hocartu, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Author of 
** A Wandering Scholar,” &c. With Map and Lllustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


“ This is a brilliant, and, in a large degree, an original book. The essay on Philip of Macedon gives a 
clearer, a more consistent, and, on the whole, a more satisfying view of the king than can be found else- 


where.”’—Spectator, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR. Second Edition, with 


Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. BENJAMIN 


JOWETT. By Evetyn Axsnort, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. Lewis Campsett, M.A., LL.D. Third 
Edition, with Portraits and Lilustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC: Hints and Sugges- 


tions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By Henry Epwarp Kreusier, Author of “Studies in the 
Wagnerian Drama,” &. Witha Preface by Sir GkoRGE GRovE. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| 
MESSRS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 
AND CO’S LIST. 


THE SELECTED 
POEMS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“ We hope that a large public wi 
up to the high and sorions beantice ant” 
real genius of Mr. Meredith’s finest poot ° 
—St. James’s Gazette. : 
“These Selected Poems are a }j 
treasure.”—Scotsman. 


RICHARD FEVEREL, 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Constable's New Popular Edition.) 


“Is there any more exquisite love-idy)} 
in the language than that of ‘Richard 
Feverel’ ? ”—Daily Chronicle. 


ODD STORIES. 


FRANCES FORBES ROBERTSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BAIRD 
SMITH. 


The Leader of the Delhi Heroes 
in 1837. 


(Private Correspondence of the Commanding 
Engineer during the Siege, and other 
interesting Letters hitherto unpublished.) 


BY 
Colonel H. M. VIBART, B.E, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
THE LAFAYETTES. 


BY 
EDITH SICHELL. 


Illustrated from contemporary Pictures and 
Prints. Demy 8vo, lis. nef. 


** THE FOLLY OF PEN HAR- 
pany gl By Juxian Srvreis. 


“IN THE TIDEWAY.” . By 


Fiora ANNIE Steen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“DRACULA.” By Brau 


SroxeR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME OBSERVA- 
TIONS OF 
A FOSTER - PARENT. 


BY 
JOHN CHARLES TARVER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Sound common-sense.” — Pall Mall 
Gazette. ; 

“ A very excellent book.”—Daily Mail. 

“ A book which will be of great practical 
use to parents.”—Educational Review. 


terary 











Just published in 
CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF 


HISTORICAL NOVELS AND 
ROMANCES, 


Edited by LAURENCE GOMME, 
MACFARLANE’S 
CAMP OF REFUGE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS: 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish ss 


1. On October 11th, THE HILL OF THE GRACES, éy H.-C. Cc OWPER, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, tos. 6a.; a@ Record of Travel and Archeological Investigation in Tripoli. 


>. On October 11th, Mr. W. Pett Ridge's New Novel, SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P., 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


On October 15th, A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES, 4y Fane Barlow, Author of 
“ Trish Idylls,” crown 8vo, 6s. 


On October 15th, A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE, dy Fane Helen Findlater, Author 


of “ The Green Graves of Balgowrte,” crown 8vo, 6s. 


. On October 18th, THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 4y Zz-Col. COOPER 
KING, demy 8vo, [llustrated, 7s. 6d. 


On October 18th, Mr. CROCKETT’S New Romance, LOCHINVAR, Jllustrated, and 
with a Coloured Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW ROMANCE BY 8S. BARING-GOULD. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. By S. Banine-Goutp. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 


wn 8v0, 6s. 
“ heed of thrilling interest and well worthy of careful reading.”—Scotsman. * A sombre but powerful story.”—Daily Mail, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. OtrpHanr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mrs, Oliphant shows us once more how possible it is to make a story of interest and pleasure out of the simple events of family life.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE BUILDERS. By J. 8S. Fuercurr, Author of “ When Charles I. was King.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. Hoorsr, Illustrated by W. C. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M.C. Batrour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW ROMANCE BY GILBERT PARKER.—SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. By Guserr Parker, Author of “The Seats of the 


Mighty,” &c. Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“We would not wish for a better told romance...... A capital story.”—Westminster Gazette. 
“ A powerful and faithful story.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE MUTABLE MANY. By Roserr Barr, Author of “In the Midst of Alarms.” Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The best novel that Mr. Barr has given us. There is much insight in it and much humour,”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ An exceedingly interesting book.”—Westminster Gazette, ** An excellent story filled with lifelike pictures.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Anprew Batrovr. [Illustrated by W. C. Cooke. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
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“A banquet of good things.—Academy. * A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigour.” —Globe, 
KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “The Moving Finger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A really charming novel.”’—Standard. “A very spirited and agreeable tale,”—Glasgow Herald, ** A graceful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


General Literature. 
THE MASSACRE IN BENIN. By Captain Botsracon. With Map and Portrait, crown 8vo, 


Ready. 
The volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible massacre in Benin at the beginning of this year. The author etait a «it 
his adventures and his extraordinary escape, and adds a description of the country and of the events which led up to the outbreak. 
“ A survivor's tale, realistic and terrible.”—Morning Post. 
“The most impressive and moving narrative of African adventure and of British bravery that we have read for many months,”—Daily Mail, 


A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. Brenyerr. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and 
composition, as far as possible in chronological order, with special referenee to their relations to one another, and to the history of Israel and the Church, The 
oe of the Canon is illustrated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and New Testament) ; and there is a brief notice of the history of the Bible since the close 
of the Canon, 


A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Lavriz Maenus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This volume contains a concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciation of his work in detail, and a bibliography. [Uniform with above. 


WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. By W. Kinnairp Rosz. Crown 8vo, 6s. With 


23 Illustrations by Mr. W. T. Maud, and several Maps and Plans, 
“ Mr. Rose’s description of the flight from Larissa will go down to history.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morcan-Browne. Crown 8vo, 350 pp., 
aper, 1s, ; h, 2s, 
This book — Sy clear and complete form, accurate records of the best performances in all important branches of sport. Indispe naablé to every 
‘sportsman and athlete, 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By Miss J. A. E. Woop, Head-Teacher of Dressmaking, Goldsmiths’ 
Institute. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (Being the First Volume of TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS, Edited by Prof. GARNETT and 
Prof. WERTHEIMER). 

“An eminently practical work.”—Church Family Newspaper. 
“ Admirably suited for its purpose.”—Pall Mail Gazette, 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. By C. Srepuenson, of the Technical 


—o 1 and F, SUDDARDS, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 Full-page Plates, and numerous Designs and Diagrams in the Text 

my 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

“So well appointed and so well informed a work that all who can understand and apply its teaching will value it highly, It treats its subject thoroughly.” 
—Scotsman. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. Winzo1rt, B.A., Assistant-Master in Christ's 


Hospital. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin Primer. 


NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. Bucxianp Grezn, M.A., Assistant- 


Master at the Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s Oollege, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syotax, with numerous passages for exercise. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 
METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEW VOLUME BY MISS ELIZA ORNE WHITE. 
READY THIS DAY, small post 8vo, 5s. 


A BROWNING COURTSHIP, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Exuiza Orne Warr, Author of “The Coming of 
Theodora,” &c. 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. 


By James Breck Prrxins, Author of “ France Under the 
Regency.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


STUDIES IN 
BOARD SCHOOLS. 


By Cuartus Morrtry. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DAILY NEWS,—“ Mr. Morley has navigated fresh streams of London life 
hitherto unexplored, and, bringing a light heart and a humour-loving imagina- 
tion t» bear upon his observations, has been able to make a vivid impression by 
his l.vely descriptions.” 


POT-POURRI FROM A 
SURREY GARDEN. 


By Mrs. C. W. Earuz. With an Appendix by Lady Constance 
Lytton. Fifth Edition, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


From the SPECTATOR.—“ Space fails to show the excellence in every depart- 
ment of Mrs. Harle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her house, her 
gardev, and her children should fail to read this book.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Sripney Lez. Vol. 52 (SHEARMAN—SMIRKE). 
15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


Volume I. was published on January lst, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL 
NOTICE—A Second Edition of 


IN KEDAR’S TENTs, 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOWERS,” “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” & 


Crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready at all Booksellers’, 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* After the few first pages 
ceases to criticise, one can only enjoy...... It is a story of arti 
excitement, yet the psychology and characterisation are - 
mirable. In a word—the use of which, unqualified, ig such { 
rare and delicious luxury—the book is good.” . . 

From PUNCH.—“ A story by which Mr. Merriman more firm] 
establishes a still fresh, but brilliant reputation......The tale 
full of adventure, and, happily, it is carried on by real men a 
women.” 

The GLOBE.—* The book is throughout excellent; it is yiyia 
and dramatic, moving easily and without a single dragging page 
to a finish which is both strong and artistic.” me 

The SPECTATOR.—“The story is well told, and with g 
felicitous appreciation of the traits of Spanish character,” 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIFPS-WOLLEY, 


At all Booksellers’, crown 5v0, 6a, 


ONE OF THE 
BROKEN BRIGADE, 


By Cuive Paiturrs-Woutry, Author ot “Snap,” “Gold, 
Gold in Cariboo,” &c. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ A wholesome, stirring, lovable book~o 
those stories which you read and keep to read again.” ‘ wa 











New Editions. 


Shortly, complete in 1 vol., with Portrait, large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. 
*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert Browning's 
Complete Works. 


THE GREY LADY. By Henry Szron 


Mererman, Author of ‘The Sowers,” ‘‘With Edged Tools,” ‘‘ In Kedar’s 
Tents,” &. With 12 Full-page Iliustrations by Arthur Rackham. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [On October 96th. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Houmpary Warp. 


Cheap Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[On October 26th. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. By the late Joun 


AppIna@Ton Symonps. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 15s. (Vols, IV. and V. of 
the New and Cheaper Edition of ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy t 8 af Ronen 
n November. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. By the late 


Joun AppInGTon Symosps. With a Portrait and an Index to the 7 vols. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, 15s. (Vols. VI, and VII. of the New and Cheaper 
Edition of ‘‘The Renaissance in Italy” in 7 vols.) [In December. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. By Marruew 


ARNOLD. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, bound in white cloth, 4:. 6d. 
(Immediately, 


ENGLISH SANITARY INSTITUTIONS 


reviewed in their Course of Development and in some of their Political and 
Social Relations, By Sir Jonm Simon, K.C.B., D.O.L., Oxford; LL.D., 
Camb. and Edin.; M.D. Hon., Dublin; M.Cbir.D. Hon., Munich; Con- 
sulting Surgeon and Past Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital ; formerly 
the Medical Officer of her Majesty’s Privy Council; and lately a Orown 
Member of the General Medical Council, &c. Second Edition, a gg 
ly. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OOTOBER. Price One Shilling. ConNTENTS :— 


‘Tas Exaiisuman’s OaLenpar(October) | THe MrcHANISM oF THE Stock Ex- 
Agincourt: am ANNIVERSARY StuDY.| CHANGE. 

By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. A Nieut in Venice. By M. P. Shiel. 
Tus Seror Revoir at Detur, Mar,|Psiota. By Charles Edwardes. 

1857: a Personat Nagrative. Part |Some Srizs. By Andrew Lang. 

II. By Oolonel E. Vibart. A Gente Apviser. By E. V. Lucas, 
Tue Romance or Race. By Grant} Paags rrom a Private Diaky, 





Allen. In Kepar’s Tents. Chaps, 28-30, 
Tue Frozen Man. By Ernest G.| (Conclusion.) By Henry Seton Merri- 
Henham. man, Author of ** The Sowers,” &c. 





THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. Edited, with Biographical Additions, by Freperic G, 
Kenyon. In 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net. [On October 19th, 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. By 


the Rey. W. H. Fitcwett. With 12 Plans and 18 Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s, 
[In October, 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Snecessive 

Masters from the Roman Oonquest until Now. By E. L. Burcusr, Author of 

** A Strange Journey,” “ A Black Jewel,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 
{In October, 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, 


R.N., G.O.M.G. By Lady Guover. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Ricnarp 
TeMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.L, D.O.L., LL.D., F.K.S. With Portrait and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 14s, (Nearly ready, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR 


“YOUNG. With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by M. 
BretuaM-Epwarps, With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 


1821-1835. By W. ALIson Pures, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, 
Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. With Map, large crown 8r0, 
7s. 6d, (Immediately. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. By 
Josrra McCabe, late Father Antony, 0.S.F. Large crown on beet wy. 
LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. ByJ.B. Attar. With an Introduction 
by Henry Towry Law and Epwarp Downes Law. 8vo, 18s, [Shortly. 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH NOW 


IN USE. By Jonn Earue, M.A,, Rector of Swanswick, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Oxford, Author of “English Prose: its Elements. History, and a 
“ The Philology of the English Tongue,” &, Crown 8vo, 63. [Shortly 


New Novels in the Press. 
JAN: an Afrikander. By Anna HowasTu. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MILLS OF GOD. By Francis H. Harpy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. ByMrs. pELA PasTvRE. 


Crown 8vo, 68, 





*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and C0., will be happy to send a Copy of their Catalogue post-free on Application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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